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Let Each Man Vision 
And Build His Own Paradise! 


A mellowed light thru deep-stained windows falls 
On marble stairways and on stately halls, 

With rare old portraits on their frescoed walls; 
Yet silence reigns and sadness, and a dearth 


Of woman’s laughter and of childish mirth; 


When love’s a stranger, what’s a pulace worth? 
—H. R. Green. 
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The Case for Casements 
HAZEL T. BECKER 


HERE is something about the ; casements. In these types, double 
expression “wide-flung casements” Better Windows Are Now hung windows would strike a false 


that instantly conjures up anal- Possible for Your Home _ _ note unless very skilfully handled. 
(uring vision of a picturesque cottage . There is almost no type of house in 
with climbing ivy, and broad sills in- which casements cannot be used ap- 
side holding orderly rows of blooming plants in tidy pots,a §_propriately, and usually with considerable improvement to 
bird-cage somewhere near, and flecks of sunlight and shadow _—it the appearance of the house as a whole. In practically any 
on a well-secrubbed floor. All women (and many architects, house that has double-hung windows, casements can be sub- 
too), plan the ideal house with casements, only to have them _stituted by using the nearest size (a pair to the opening). Of 
ruled out with some intimation that beauty doesn’t keep out course the frames must corresponds Now and then we see a 
the rain, or something like that. ,.house where both casements and ordinary windows are used 
It must be confessed thatuntil recently the double-hung in entire harmony. Such a combination, however, requires 
window—“guillotine windows” the French call them—un- an unerring “feel” for the principles of good designing that 
doubtedly had the greater claim to practical advantages; and a the trained architect usually possesses. 
with the average homebuilder who desires a moderate priced or sleeping porches or sun-rooms, casements are unques 
home, the practical necessarily and very properly weighs tionably the most popular type of enclosure, and the most 
more heavily than mere artistic or historic or romantic qual- _—_— sensible. One association of architects that I know of has 
ity. The increasing a seer of casements is due to recent given it as their opinion that the sun-room or sleeping porch 
anprovements in manufacture of casements and their frames equipped with double-hung windows is a misnomer, since 
and hardware which overcome the old disadvantages about | two-sash windows permit the use of only half of the opening 
weather and screens and curtaining. at one time, while with casements it is possible to obtain the 
Windows are so important an element in the design of a entire area of the window opening for ventilation. By the 
house, that the type to be used deserves more than a passing same token, groups of casements in the bedrooms instead of 
thought. A house with windows poorly proportioned or bad- ordinary eA. ste make the indoor bedroom as airy as a sleep- 
ly grouped has met with disaster in appearance. Some styles ing porch. This offers a solution to outdoor sleeping that 
vf architecture, such as English or Italian, seem to demand some find more practical than the porch. Repecially is this 








No matter what color of paint is used on other exterior woodwork, the casement sash and the dividing 
bars should be painted white 
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Groups of casements of standard pattern and size lend distinction to both interior and exterior, regardless of construction material 


Windows of good proportions and design require 
little curtaining 


















































idea of value for the small house, where the space for an added-on 
sleeping porch cannot be spared except by sacrificing some other 
needed room. 

You may choose either inward-opening or outward-opening case- 
ments. Each has its advantages. Those that swing out are usually 
regarded as more certain to be weatherproof, for the sash can butt 
up against the sill, tight against leakage of wind or rain. With the 
inward-opening type, the sills must of course allow the sash to swing 
over them freely, so that joint cannot be as weatherproof. 

The screening of casements that swing in is of course no problem 
at all. Ordinary screens may be used. The problem comes in con- 
nection with casements that swing out. The screens are within the 
room and therefore become a part of the interior scheme, so that they 
have to be of better quality and appearance than is required for ex- 
terior screens. Copper or pearl wire is usually chosen, with wood 
parts of the same wood as the interior finish of the room. There are 
now contrivances that make it possible to open the casements with- 
out disturbing these inside screens, by means of a small lever that 
runs thru the bottom rail of the screen. This makes swing-out case- 
ments just as easily managed from inside the house as casements that 
swing in. It is well to bear in miind that screens are placed about 
two inches inside the face of the frame in order to clear the hardware. 


"THERE is no question but that the outward-opening casements are 
more artistic and charming from the exterior when open. For those 
that swing in, too, wall space must be allowed in order that they will 
not interfere with nearby furnishings when they are opened. For 
small rooms, they should by all means swing out. 

From the window-washing angle, casements opening in have the 
advantage. Asa matter of fact, the cleaning process is less of a task 
with inward-opening casements even than with ordinary double-hung 
windows, for the entire job may be done inside the house. Where is 
the housewife who won’t be glad to do away with the danger of sit- 
ting on window sills and the inconvenience of leaning out to pull 
sash up and down? 

Some of the trouble that has been experienced with casements in 
the past should undoubtedly have been laid at the door of the hard- 
ware rather than casements in general. Hardware is an important 
consideration. You can readily see that where the weight of a sash 
is entirely supported by hinges on one side, instead of balanced by 
weights as in the case of double-hung windows, the hinges must be 
strong, and they must be securely attached. Further, if wood case- 
ments are used, the wood itself ought to be of a kind and quality 
that will hold firmly and without splitting the screws that attach the 
hardware. Especially where the sash swings out so that the wind 
may catch it, a considerable strain is put upon the sash, as well as 
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upon the hinges and the adjustment hardware which fixes and 
holds the casement at any desired degree of opening. All of 
them must be strong enough, and securely enough attached, 
to avoid being torn loose by sudden ome of wind. In very 
windy climates, the strain is less with casements that swing 
into the room. 

It is always wise economy to select casements and casement 
frames that are well made, not just put together. Frames 
have a great deal to do with the weatherproofness of any win- 
dow opening. Unlike the double-hung window, which fits 
within its frame, the casement must depend upon its lockin 
hardware to bring the sash tight against the frame to avoi 
drafts and rattles and leakages of heat from within or rain 
from without. 

Steel casements are exceptionally serviceable and durable. 
The steel framing can of course be narrower than the wood 
dividing bars and outside members, so that steel sash give a 
greater glass area. Wood lintels and interior trim are desir- 
able even with steel casements, however, as a basis for attach- 
ing awnings and shades, and particularly to provide a “re- 
bate” for sereens. 

With good sash and frames and hardware, a good work- 
man can give you a weatherproof and thoroly satisfactory 
job of casement installation. 

Whether they open out or in, casements must be narrower 
than ordinary windows, in order 
not to be too heavy for the hinges. 
This in turn has led to the prac- 
tice of arranging them in pairs 
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doors and cabinet work. Painting the wood or lead muntins 
white brings out the design and enhances their quaint pretty 
effect, and is the proper method, regardless of the type of 
exterior. 

Well-grouped casements of good proportions and interest- 
ing design require very little curtaining to complete the pic- 
ture. As a matter of fact, beautifully molded wood trim is in 
itself decorative and ought not to be covered by overdrapery. 
Side drapes may be used at each end of the group of case- 
ments, or between each two pairs. A narrow valance across the 
top may be used if preferred. For shades, the simplest treat- 
ment is to have side curtains which can be pulled across, thus 
combining the two functions. Glass curtains are often un- 
necessary from a decorative and architectural standpoint. 
Sometimes, however, privacy requires them, and they are use- 
ful in diffusing a glare of light, producing a more restful 
effect. Glass curtains for inward-swinging casements may be 
shirred on rods at top and bottom, or on a rod at the top 
only if fringe or some other means is used to give the needed 
weight. Outward-swinging casements require a different 
treatment, for no housekeeper wishes to expose her dainty 
curtains to wind and weather. These curtains therefore should 
be hung from a rod placed above the casement on the frame 
of the window rather than the sash, so that the casement 
opens independently of the curtain, thus affording protection. 





or groups of three or more, with 
narrow wood mullions between. 
Where one or two of the wider 
—a windows will light a 
room efficiently, it takes a group 
of the narrower casements to do 
the same work. Far from being 
a detriment, however, this is an 
advantage for a group of case- 
ments produces the much-desired 
broad effect in window arrange- 
ment which is very attractive 
both from the interior and the 
exterior of the house. A battery 
of casements forms an excellent 
background in furniture arrange- 
ment. Groups of tall narrow case- 
ments with horizontal transoms 
are very pleasing, provided the 
proportions are ' 


HEN divided into small 

panes, almost any number 
of windows can be used in such a 
group without producing the ef- 
fect of instability. Large sheets 
of glass, in any style of windows, 
are almost certain to give the im- 
pression of great holes in the 
wall. Large lights of shining glass 
look more like store windows, de- 
stroying the charm of the design 
of any house. Even tho small 
panes are somewhat more tedious 
to wash (and even this has been 
questioned by some housewives 
who have had long experience 
with them), they are so- much 
prettier both outside and in, that 
they are worth the additional 
labor the few times a year that 
cleaning has to be done. 
_ Beveled plate or colored glass 
in faney designs is sometimes 
used, but for the average house, 
it is much prettier to stick to 
rectangular panes of plain glass 
8x10 inches with wood bars. 
These are suitable in any house, 
and harmonize well with other 
standard finish such as French 





Steel casements mes greater glass 


area than wood, one of this 
pair is movable. atten shutters 
are effectively used here 





























A camping trailer colony at Higgins Lake, Michigan 


Our Better Camp Home 
FRANK E. BRIMMER 


Success in Motor Camping is 
a Matter of Right Equipment 


HERE are fashions in hats and 
homes, so why not fashions in 
vacations? In fact there has 
come into vogue a fashion in the 
style of taking one’s vacation that 
promises to establish itself as the prevailing hobby of Ameri- 
eans. This in reference to the motorized vacation. 
Motor camping is really living in a portable home of some 
ind; some preferring a tent, others a house car, and some the 
eamping trailer. Speaking of styles, autotents have gone thru 
some interesting changes to meet the popular whim. Five or 
six years ago the so-called tent-bed—a tent and bed outfit 
built in one unit—promised to be the most popular shelter on 
the road, but today one hardly sees such an outfit and younger 
campers do not know what they are. At this early period the 
umbrella, or palmetto shelter tent, was a novelty; but today 
the tables have turned and about the most fashionable tent is 
the umbrella one with its awning in front extending to the car. 
The most used shelter last season was the shed, sometimes 
called Amazon, tent; which attached to the side of the car gave 


Leaving a good camp in a good country (Bruce, Wisconsin) 


little head-room to the occupants. 
The second shelter, rated by num- 
bers seen in the camps, was the 
standard wall tent or some modifica- 
tion of it to suit the needs of the 
automobile camper. This season promises to establish the um- 
brella tent, which has been third, as first in popular approval— 
the most fashionable, if you please. 

When the editor of Better Seep and Gardens suggested that 
I might write him a motor camping feature, hinting also that 
he had in mind to do the same thing himself, the first kind of 
outfit that came to mind was our camping trailer—our betler 
camp home. [Editor’s Note: Next month we will share our 
experiences of er, when we auto-camped in -thirteen 
states, with the ers of Better Homes and Gardens.| Last 
season we spent over six weeks in five states—the “‘we” mean- 
ing the missus, our two daughters, aged three and seven, and 
the young woman who helps with the housework. Indeed, 
when we started out we took every essential that we need at 
home and our days were a great deal the same as we live them 


Our trailer home in the St. Paul municipal camp 
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thruout the werkaday year—but with some very great dif- 
ferences. 

At home we can never get the thrill of looking for a place to 
stake the claims to a camping spot, but out on the trail we are 
veritable “nesters” of the old covered wagon days, ever on the 
lookout for an attractive place to stop and set up housekeeping. 
Who ever saw the sunrises at home? In camp, on the contrary, 
we almost al ways were awake 
with the birds, having gone 
to bed with them, and we 
formed our first close ac- 
quaintance with the “good 
morning” smile of Old Sol. 
Where can one find such 
genuine camaraderie in any 
neighborhood as one meets 
along the trail? It seems, 
under the stress of daily toil, 
as if we 1e too confoundedly 
busy to “be ourselves,” in- 
deed neighbors are few in a 
congested metropolitan sub- 
urb; but in camp, well, the 
whole world and his wife 
always seemed ready and 
willing to sit down individu- 
ally and vy spar | to pass 
the time of day with us. In- 
deed the majority of campers 
we have met were family 
groups and they all carried, 
just as we did, the funda- 
mentals of the home—shel- 
ter, sleeping quarters, cook- 
ing and eating facilities, 
clothing, food, et cetera. 

Our better home on two 
wheels, about which I want 
to tell the better home folks, was designed by an architect who 
is himself a motor camper of long standing and so he knew just 
what was right to put into this portable house of ours. Of course 
he could find no place for a porch with colonial pillars, but he 
did the best he could and gave us a sort of Roman portico 
which, applied to the shelter part of the trailer, was called 
a bungalow front. Under this portico, which was seven by 
twelve feet, we made our living quarters when in camp. Under 
its sheltering roof in fair weather, without the three side walls 
snapped in place, we sat in our comfortable camp chairs and 
read, wrote, or just “‘sat.”” Sometimes I think living in the 
outdoors under the blue sky teaches us a lesson, a lesson in 
reflection, in contemplation, in relaxation and philosophy. We 
feel, as never at home under a snug roof, the utter dependence 
of mortal man upon the All-wise hand that shapes our destinies 
and controls the elements. 
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Another type of camp home that is very popular 
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The other day a Chicago portrait photographer explained 
why he and his wife spend several months each year motor 
camping to every nook of the country, in a way that makes more 
clear the idea I am trying to express. He said to me, “You 
know, Frank, we lost our only child, a son, a few years back, 
and every summer we just have to pack up and live outdoors. 
It seems to bring us nearer ‘our boy’ and each other. We come 
back feeling that the world 
is not such a bitter place, 
that somehow it must all be 
for the best. That’s why we 
go auto-camping. Last year 
we spent four months in the 
West, living out under the 

i Way in the great 
mountain ranges cf the Pa- 
cific coast.”” Then he added 
in a ees voice fill 
to the brim with meaning, 
“God camped with us out 
there in His own land far 
from the petty man-made 
things we left behind.” 

The man who does not 
respond to the message and 
friendly greeting of Mother 
Nature, when he meets her 
face to face in the open, will 
not care about motor camp- 
ing, for at heart he must be a 
snob. Snobbery does not go 
camping. The three-thou- 
sand-dollar car in a motor 
camp feels not one whit 
greater than a flivver, such is 
the democracy of this fastest 
growing outdoor sport. And 
the architect who designed 
our better camp home must have had in mind that people liked 
to sit out in the open most of the time on every fine day in 
camp, else why build a nice, roomy front porch? 

When the rain came, as it must sometimes, we just “put up 
the shutters,” so to speak, that is we snapped up the three 
sides about the front of the shelter and then we had a cozy 
living room. At mealtime the folding table was placed out here 
and then the room became our feast hall. How one does eatin 
the open! Over in one end of the dining room our merry two- 
burner pressure-feed gasoline cooker sang its tune three times 
a diem, the bacon sizzled, the ham fried, and the steak 

roiled—just like home. Then when everything was ready we 
sat down to a table laden with the same food we enjoy at 
home; every bit as appetizing, every bit as various. 

Up in our St. Paul, Minnesota, camp on August 20th we cele- 
brated our wedding anniversary with as (Continued on page 58 


Portage, Wisconsin, is famous for its splendid camp shelter house 















A Floral Paradise in Hoosierland 


ALBERT A. HANSEN 


witnessed in the Hoosier state. On 
the outskirts of West Lafayette. 
Indiana, is located the garden of Dr. 
George Spitzer, a chemist on the 
Purdue experiment station staff by 
vocation, and a producer of the 
choicest of flowers by avocation. 
During June, when iris is in ful] 
bloom, his two acres of gorgeous 
blossoms, reminiscent of the far- 
famed tulip gardens of Holland, 
— a sight long to be remem- 

red. It is a Mecca for hundreds of 
nature lovers many of whom are 
lured for miles to behold this bril- 
liant, dazzling picture. 

It is indeed a scene of indescrib- 
able, iridescent beauty, suggestive of 
a rainbow, the ancient meaning of 
the word iris. Altogether, Dr, 
Spitzer propagates nearly two hun- 
dred iris varieties that range in color 
from the deep, rich purple of the 
gorgeous Monsignor to the cheerful 
yellow of the resplendent Loreley. 
Among the choice varieties repre- 
sented are the Isoline, Lohengrin, 
Alcazar, Archeveque, Princess Bea- 


The garage on the Spitzer grounds is hidden by a huge snowball bush trice, Ma Mie and After-glow. The 


N Japan, the land of flowers, it is customary 
| for the people to make annual pilgrimages to 
scenes of great natural beauty. A counter- 
part of this ancient oriental custom may be 


Lent A. Williamson high scoring iris was originated 
in Indiana 
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m of the entire collection, however, 

is a wonderful creation of unparal- 

leled beauty known as the Lent A. Williamson. This beautiful variety is a 

true Hoosier product of such sterling worth that it received a score of 96, 

just four points short of perfection, by the rating of the American Iris 

Society. It was thus the highest scoring iris in America. The originator is 
E. Williamson, a well-known propagator of iris. 

I believe one of the detriments to iris culture is the great confusion of 
varietal names, since there are over a thousand named varieties, and condi- 
tions suitable for one kind may mean death to another. There is the entranc- 
ing Oncocyclus group, for instance, considered by many to be the finest of 
all irises. They hail from Palestine and demand the hot, baked, dry soils of 
their native haunts. On the other hand, Japanese varieties thrive in the 
presence of moisture, particularly at blossoming time. Then there is the 
delicately reared Regelia group in contrast to the hardy Siberian varieties. 
It is all so confusing. I po Dr. Spitzer to explain the simplest path for a 
beginner thru the maze of varietal names and he replied, “Unless you are an 
expert, better stick to standard varieties as described in the catalogs of 
dealers. It is best, perhaps, to starf in with varieties that propagate from 
rhizomes (which are simply huge, fleshy roots) rather than to attempt raising 
difficult types. The German irises for instance are of the rhizomatous group 
and they offer an unparalleled choice of colors in all sorts of combinations 
altho there are no true blues or scarlet. The German irises are of unrivaled 
beauty and are incomparably charming but with it all they are hardy and 
easy of culture. They respond readily to the slightest attention. 


““\NE must select varieties suitable pe ee continued Dr. Spitzer. 

“In general, bearded varieties demarid well-drained soil, while the - 
less usually thrive best where moisture is plentiful. Practically all the German 
irises require good drainage but all irises, irrespective of variety, enjoy plenty 
of sunlight. In nature, irises, with the exception of the ane irises OF 
Evansias, rarely grow in the shade and garden conditions should simulate 
the natural as closely as practicable if best results are desired. Do not plant 
iris under trees since the trees take so much of the soil fertility, moisture and 
sunlight that there is not sufficient left for the needs of the iris.” 

Altho a seasonal procession of blooms can be secured by the proper selec- 
tion of varieties, it is not desirable to grow this gorgeous plant 
exclusively. The bulbous Reticulata irises bloom almost as early as snow- 
drops. They may be followed by dwarf bearded varieties that vie with tulips 
for favor. The dwarfs may in turn be fo!lowed by the beardless sorts and the 
hardy Siberian types. Later in the procession come exotic species from the 
Orient which frequently reach a climax of floral grandeur and display. Few 
irises bloom after midsummer, altho late flowering Chinese varieties are 
now on the market. _. 

Irises blend well with most other garden plants since an infinite variety of 
colors are offered from which almost any combination may be made. One 
point Dr. Spitzer emphasizes—the person ing iris culture should buy 
choice stock only. The extra expense is very witow ge the compensation is 
great. This can readily be understood when it is known that durin the 
course of a season a single root enlarges so greatly that it may be divided and 
used to plant a small bed. In growing iris, it pays to (Continued on page 41 
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Learning About the Home Garden 


A. A. BURGER 


Y latest lessons in gardening were 





assimilated on our own back-yard 
lot—originally heavily sodded 
with blue grass. I asked the previousown- 
er why hehad never tried a garden. He 
replied that the lot was filled in, mostly 
clay, and that it wouldn’t grow any- 
thing. Before I finished spading it I 
had almost concluded that he was right, 
but I could not stop then. So that fall 
after the sod was turned up, two loads of’ 
manure were applied. This soil packed 
so easily that later some sand and 
slacked lime were added and every fall 
at spading time a good coating of hen 
manure was applied. In a short time the 
soil became much more mellow and 
easier to handle. I observed that ground 
limestone or slacked lime had a very 
beneficial effect on clay loams and that 
the best results in gardening could be 
secured by applying manure in the fall 
and then by stirring the soil rather 
deeply before winter. When a heavy 
coat of manure is applied a second stir- 
ring in the spring will repay for all the 
work. After that the garden rake will 
put the surface in fine condition. 
Usually long before the frosts of 











spring were over; in fact, as soon as the 
soil “thawed out” and became dry, we 
planted radishes, lettuce, onions, pars- 
nips and spinach. They germinate and 
start best during cool weather, in fact 
parsnip seeds are difficult to germinate after the soil becomes 
warmer and drier. None of these seads should be planted 
deeply and, excepting the parsnips, we plant the rows twelve 
inches apart, about one inch deep, or less if the soil is moist and 
fine. Among the earlier varieties of radish we like the small 
round sorts such as Early Round Dark Red, Scarlet Turnip 
and White Tip. But the peer of all the radishes is the Icicle. It 
is the most tender and sweetest of the long radishes, and the 
earliest. The only objection to it, if in reality it could be called 
an objection, is its clear white color. We like it best of all. 
Black-seeded Simpson is one of our favorite varieties of lettuce, 
and the Red Globe one of our standard varieties of onions. The 
long, straight Hollow Crown is a 
variety of parsnip and the Giant Thick 
Leaf a good variety of spinach for the 
home garden. 

We usually plant several rows of peas 


Golden wax beans like these are an achievement for any gardener to take pride in 


early crops and we usually plant them after the time for the 
hardest frosts is past. They will not stand heavy frosts after 
they are up. Both crops are best when young and tender so we 
usually plant a succession at intervals of three or four weeks. 
For table use we like Egyptian and Detroit, deep, dark red 
varieties without zoning and Danver’s Half Long, a short 
thick variety of carrot. We plant them in vows about a foot 
apart. 

We have had some trouble in getting by the frosts with 
beans. They are a warm weather crop, killed easily by the 
slightest frost and will not come up well when the ground is 
cold. We aim now to plant them only (Continued on page 56 


Who does not glow with pride in showing a crep of peas like these? 








and generally a succession two weeks 
later. But the early plantings always 
do best. Peas are a cool weather crop 
and the first plantings weeput in early, 
about two inches deep, in rows about 
eighteen inches apart. The larger varie- 
ties require a little more room but we 
have had the best yields with the little 
Marvel, a rather dwarf variety. 


ABBAGE, like the other varieties al- 

ready mentioned, will stand consid- 
erable frost and should bestarted early 
in fact, for very early crops, in a cold 
frame or in a box in a sunny window of 
the house or cellar. We have never had 
the time to do this, so have always de- 
pended upon getting a dozen or two doz- 
en plants of some early variety such as 
the Norseman, Wakefield, or Copen- 
hagen at the stores or greenhouse. For 
winter use we have had good success in 
setting out plants late in June after a 
good soaking rain. Surehead and Hol- 
lander are standard late varieties. To 
conserve space they may be planted 
eighteen inches between rows where 
some other crop has been removed. 











ts and carrots are comparatively 
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The home of John Marshall, at Richmond, Virginia. 


The High School in the background occupies the site of the old garden 


Homes of Famous Americans 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


ENNYSON observed with rare 

discernment that while men 

may come and men may go 
some things go on forever. And 
men do come and do continue to 
go, vast swarms of them, strutting across the stage of life in 
their heavy, musty way in an endless procession of mediocrity. 
They hum and buzz and roar with a deafening noise, amid 
much tumult and shouting. 

They appear to be angry bees, for there is much shoving and 
jostling for position, much stinging and killing and fighting 
among them, such a deadly earnestness to be the same kind of 
an animated cipher their forbears have been before them. 

Truly, we grow tired and bored by the ordinary run of men. 
We thumb them over, one by one, all the great,and the elect 
which time and chance 
hath snatched up and 
placed before us. We 
turn them over and 
sooner or later we find 
a hole in their back, as 
we do in Chinese gods 
which appear so com- 

lete and terrifying in 
ront. And like these 
gods, they are content 
to strive for an effect— 
caring little for what 
they really are. 

Ah, John Marshall, 
man of law and judge- 
upon-your-bench, what 
a surprise and what a 
relief you are! We 
came expecting the 
same old round of dog- 
eared formulas, and we 
found you a giant be- 
cause you had that 
divine ease of manner 
—there was no friction 
in your method. You 
bubbled with the very 








The Home of John Marshall, 
Expounder of the Constitution 


and men warmed to you as the 
earth warms to the sun’s kiss 
You ran with the current of life 
and drank _ from its well- 
springs but you lost not one jot of 
the manhood that was within you. You wooed the one mistrese 
whose smiles become not as the adder’s tongue and whose guile 
becomes not as the wanton’s deceit—you laid your heart at the 
feet of sheer Character—and you are the kind of man we al) 
would like to be! 


RICHMOND, in Old Virginia, is a city of hills — sheer 
abrupt, granite hills — and proud of it. There are sever 
hills, as in ancient Rome, and Richmond is still more proud o/ 
that. On one of these hills, at the corner of Ninth and Marshal) 
streets, is the house 
which John Marshall 
then in his early thir 
ties, built, and where 
he lived for forty-six 
— This fine old 
rick mansion 
remained in the Mar 
shall family until 1911 
when it e the 
property of the city. 
It is a two-story 
square house, plain and 
unpretentious, but sol 
id and substantial ip 
every feature. The in 
terior is generously 
lighted by large Colo 
nial windows, contain 
ing eighteen panes of 
ass each. ere is & 
ck of display and 
orna- (Cont. on p. 44 


The upper right corner ts 

the room where Mrs 

Marshall spent most of 
her life 








essence of good cheer, 
12 
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How To Build An Inexpensive Sundial 


HILL 


HERE is, perhaps, of the many You Can Make a Sundial Design No. 2 is an alternative for 


accessories for the garden, nothing 


those in whose neighborhood limestone 


so desirable as a sundial. Inthe Like This for Your Garden is plentiful. That somewhat thin — 


beautiful old gardens of Scotland 
and England it is a feature which 


rock can be built up as shown wit 
excellent effect. 





moss and lichen covered, amidst 
the flowers or on the broad lawn, 
seeming to have grown and to be 
rooted as are the neighboring trees 
which have grown from saplings to 
their present noble stature since 
first it was placed there. How many 
memories it must recall and what 
associations are clustered around 
it. The shadow moves across the 
dial, oblivious to all. Generations 
come and go and the old dial be- 
comes a thing beloved, almost the 
very heart of the garden and not to 
be parted with on any considera- 
tion. 

A sundial of hewn stone is an 
expensive article, beyond the means 
of the average city dweller, but 
there is no reason why one may not 
for the expenditure of a smiall 
amount of money and a good deal 
of energy, have a sundial of which 
one need not be ashamed and per- 
haps more correct than the more 
costly one acquired af geen 


is seldom absent. There it stands, F 





inasmuch as the dial be en- 
graved for the exact locality 7 
in which it is to stand. Se 


Four designs of sundial 
pedestals are given here, of 
which No. 1 is perhaps the 
best. This is designed for 
construction of brick and 
any handy man with a 
little care and attention to 
the drawing may build this for himself in 
his garden. If the house is built even partly of brick 
it will be in harmony with the surroundings, perhaps more so 
than one of cut stone would be. 

A concrete foundation, as indicated by the dotted lines, 
should be provided for the pedestal and for the surrounding 
curb, to prevent settling, the space between the curb and the 
pedestal may be filled with soil and planted with flowers and 
perhaps some light creeper to lend color and interest to the 
whole. The bricks should be laid as shown on the drawing, 
some on the flat, some on edge and some on end. A few of the 
bricks will have to be cut in places to suit the arrangement. 








Design No. 3 may be built of 
ordinary field bowlders either whole 
or split and will make a serviceable 

estal, altho more difficult to 
uild because of the lack of flat 
beds and consequent trouble in 
keeping the stones in place until 
the cement has set. 

If desired, the estal may be 
constructed entirely of concrete as 
shown in design No. 4, which calls 
for no great skill in making, each 
piece being cast in a wooden box 
roughly nailed together to the re- 
quired dimensions, except in the 
case of the top, which should be 
stepped down as shown. A little 
ee coed on the part of the builder 

ill overcome this difficulty. 

The top stone of all of these de- 
signs is to be cast in concrete. A 
circular depression should be 
formed in the upper side in which 
the dial plate may rotate in order 
that the dial may be correctly set. 

The dial may be of slate, 
bronze or brass, marble or 
of any other lasting ma- 
terial. Even a roofing slate 
may be pressed into service 
if the face is rubbed smooth 

with emery or carborundum 
powder of two degrees of fine- 
ness. Slate may be readily cut with 
an old saw and can be engraved quite 
well with any steel instrument. Its lasting 
ualities are of the best. 
Sundials, that is to say the dial proper, exclusive 
of the pedestal, may be bought in various places but 
the price of these is usually such as to exceed the total cost of 
the complete pedestal and dial built as suggested here. The 
dials offered for sale are as a rule all constructed for one lati- 
tude, mostly that of the nearest great city in which it is ex- 
pected most of the sales will be made. In reality the dial, to be 
accurate, should be engraved for the locality in which it is to 
be set. To do this requires only an elementary knowledge of 
the use of such drawing instruments as are used in every high 
school in the country. 
First consult a good map of your (Continued on page 57 
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Lattices, Gates and Enclosures 


R. 0. BUCK AND H. W. MICHELSON 





At the top of the page is shown an attractive fence 
which will harmonize especially well with the 
colonial type of house. A bill of materials cannot 
given here as the dimensions will have to be 
varied to suit conditions. The general dimensions 
given on the working drawing (left) should, how- 
ever, be adhered to as closely as possible. As ‘shown 
in the detailed drawi Bem € is an entrance gate 
and also one for the d There are also two 
types of Sonce an, "he curved pieces in 
igure 2 will have to be cut on a band saw at the 
— For the flat-topped type shown in Figure 1 
ickets will have to be mortised into the upper 
poe lower rails (see sectional view in Figure 1). 
With sturdy hardware fittings for the gates and 
graceful urns for the tops of the gate 's either 
ind of fence will enhance the Es leclapal voor tas 
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The lattice work shown at right with 
a drawing at top A pre e 
makes a most pleasing bac. ora 
flower garden. In beildene th this ace 
work, cypress or redwood will be the best 
materials to use because of their weather- 
resisting qualities, altho other materials 
will serve if kept well painted. Grapes, 
flowering vines, or other heavy a 
plants should be set in front of the 
enclosure 
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in the detailed drawing (at left) of the latticed 
enclosure, which is pictured also at the bottom of 
the opposite page, it will be seen that either hollow 
or solid columns may be used in the construction. 
After the columns have been set — the long 
rafters (B) should be spiked into place, after whic 
the structure will be solid enough so that the short 
cross rafters can be nailed into place. The top lat- 
tice should be spaced and put up next and the top 
completed. It will then be read 7 the lattice 
pone. All joints are to be naile with suitable 
th nails, the lattice nails to be twopenny box 
nails clinched on the back of the lattice. Anyone 
who is handy with tools should have little difficulty 
in constructing lattice work of this type since no 
millwork is required and the materials can be 








bought at any lumber yard 
To the right are shown working drawings of three 
attractive trellises. Figure 1 shows in detail the 
trellis in the large drawing below. The trellises TRELLIS 


° shown in Figures 2 and 3 are intended to relieve the ~ 

monotony of a large unbroken expanse of wall and 
are very pleasing. In making any of these designs 
the drawing should be carefully studied and the 
work done with great precision. A poorly con- 
structed trellis not only is oy Reece but will 
soon become unsightly andthus defeat the purpose for 
which it was intended. Further instructions for 

making these trellises are given on page 40 
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The good-looking rose trellis shown at the bottom of 
the page would prove an attractive embellishment to 
any house and when covered with vines will, to a 
certain extent, take the place of awnings over sunny 
windows. Since the size of the windows as well as 
the height will vary in different cases, no exact 
dimensions for the trellis can be given. The 

tailed drawing at the right will, however, give a good 





























idea as to proportions. The trellis should rest on On page 40 you weve er additional instruc- 

the ground or better still on bricks set flush with tions for the latticed enclosure and for the 

the ground and the back strips should be * acre trellises described on these pages. Bills of 
to the wall with long screws or nai material are also given 


























ONTES will do well in any well-drained, fairly heavy 

garden soil where they have not been grown before. I 

should not try to grow peonies, and should not advise 
others to do so, in a very sandy soil. Neither do they thrive in 
peat. The clay loams common in the northwestern states grow 
as good peonies as the world produces. Peonies should not be 
asked to compete with the roots of trees or even of shrubs, and 
anyone unable or unwilling to give them this freedom should 
plant something else. In the small garden it is often necessary 
to plant a peony root where one stood before. But before this 
is done the old soil should be removed and replaced by new. 
A hole should be made as large as in planting a new bed; one 
which will hold enough fresh soil to feed the new plant for 
years. It will not thrive on its predecessor’s leavings. 

As to planting, the amateur’s aim is different from the pro- 
fessional’s. The nurseryman expects to divide and sell his 
roots at least by the time his plants are five years old. He may 
commence dividing and selling when they are two, and will 


Selection 
and 
Culture of 
Peonies 


C. W. BUNN 


Avalanche is a splendid 
white variety 


Festiva Maxima is an 
old favoriteand an in- 
expensive variety 








sell as fast as he can. His business is the growing and selling of 
roots and his interest is to sell roots while they are young. He 
plants each year a field of peonies to stand for a short time. As 
the roots are dug each field is for years given over to other 
crops. On the other hand the amateur’s one purpose is flowers. 
He wants plants to produce good blooms over as long a period 
as possible. 

The professional grower is likely to plow under a cover crop 
before he plants a field and this furnishes good fertilization for 
a limited time. As he does not expect his plants to stand for 
ten years, there is no reason why he should make deep trenches 
and put ten years’ supply of plant food in them. The amateur 
on the other hand expects his plants to stand for many years— 
certain varieties at least will do well for ten years or even more. 

Hence for the amateur, aiming for the best results with his 
comparatively few plants, advice is sound to excavate his 
ground two feet deep; to fill up the lower foot with a mixture of 
equal parts of good soil and manure, and fill up the top foot 
with the very best soil he has, which should be wholly free 
from manure. My peonies are grown where there is a great fall 
of forest leaves, of which I annually compost a large pile, mixing 
with them as they are put up a little dirt which promotes their 
early decomposition, and adding as the pile is made some bone- 
meal from time to time. Mixture of this compost or any other 
good vegetable compost with the soil will pay richly. 


Lt the amateur realize that ne has many advantages over 
the professional and that there is no reason on the whole why 
he should not produce as good flowers. The professional grower 
has the advantage of choosing flowers from a great number of 
plants, but the amateur can give his few plants a better planting 
and give each plant a personal care and attention impossible 
for the professional. .The prefessional has but one advantage 
(this is considerable)—a large number of plants. If he wants to 
show Martha Bulloch he may be able to select blooms from 
thirty plants against the amateur’s two. But the amateur can 
plant his plants better and give them better watering, cultiva- 
tion and attention than the professional. :Therefore he need 
not despair of competing successfully. 

The needed care and attention consist mostly of water and 
cultivation, and of these cultivation is first. The plants should 
have an abundance of moisture while they are making their 
buds and blooming—from April to July in this climate; also in 
August when next year’s shoots are forming. Lack of rain 
during these periods should be supplied. Surface sprinkling is 
useless or worse. What is needed is an occasional soaking, giving 
a quantity of water which will wet the ground deeply. Cultivate 
after every rainfall and after every watering. _ 

One who grows peonies is frequently asked if they are not 
gross feeders and how they should be fertilized. If peonies are 
planted as described they need very little other fertilization and 
will get on well without any. Water and cultivation are the 
essentials. One sees more peonies ruined by manure than are 
injured by its absence. Manure should not be permitted unless 


Peonies rival the rose in popularity both in the garden and for 
cut flowers 
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it is buried at least a foot deep. By the time the roots reach 
down to it, it has ceased to be manure. An annual dressing of 
bonemeal worked into the soil between the plants, not on them, 
is safe and useful, as are wood ashes similarly applied. _ 

Beware of too deep planting and by all means avoid the 

ssibility of standing water. Peonies cannot be grown success- 
fully where drainage is poor. Plant the eye two inches below 
thesurface. Anexcellent method is to set the eyes just a bit 
below the surface and hill the soil up over the new plant, so 
that during the first winter its eyes may be buried three or 
four inches; remove in the early spring an inch or more of this 
cover; thereby you have left the — about two inches deep 
and the plant is standing on a slight hill which secures it against 
standing water. 

As the amateur’s plants are to stand for many years he must 
give them corresponding room for — Three feet apart is a 
minimum and three and a half or four feet is much better. One 
is always surprised to find how in a few years peonies three feet 
apart crowd each other. 

Be careful in cutting flowers to leave ample foliage on each 
plant; at least two branches with foliage on each stalk cut. I 
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A common question is how long should a plant stand. To 
this there is no answer. Usually a plant produces its best 
flowers between its third and seventh year. But varieties 
differ greatly. Martha Bulloch makes slow root growth and I 
have two nine-year-old plants that were at their best last 
summer (at present they will not be divided), while Suzette 
grows so big in five years that it needs division. One who will 
study each plant closely should be able to tell when division is 
required. 

Peonies cut in bud will develop better flowers indoors than if 
left in the garden, and this is particularly true of varieties of 
delicate coloring. The sunshine, especially if hot and bright, 
and the rain and the wind injure and may play havoc with 
them. If the best flowers are desired buds should be cut when 
they are partly out, when they are thoroly soft to the touch of 
the fingers, and allowed to develop in a cool, dark room or 
cellar, their stems in as deep water as may be. Sometimes 
before buds reach the stage to cut, cover the best buds with a 

aper bag such as peanut venders use, fastening it with a rub- 

r band or with a wooden peg or skewer. When flowers are 
sent to cold storage for keeping these bags can be left on them. 





knew of a lady once who bought a fine and expensive root which 
the first year sent up one stalk and bore one beautiful flower. 


The flower was so wonderful she 
cut the stem practically to the 
ground to prove its wonders to a 
friend; but she ruined her plant. 
Every flower stalk cut below the 
foliage dies and rots; this rot will 
probably extend into the crown and 
seriously injure the root. 


YELL PLANTED plants will 
bear flowers a number of years. 
Eventually they will need division. 
When a plant gets too big it sends 
up smaller stalks which bear smaller 
flowers. When these symptoms - 
pear, or before, it ought to be di- 
vided. A plant that has stood two 
years or more should never be 
moved without division. To divide, 
dig the plant carefully, saving what 
roots are possible, wash the dirt off 
clean so that you can see where to 
make proper cuts, and cut the plant 
up with a sharp knife into divisions 
having anywhere from one to half 
a dozen eyes. A good root with one 
or two strong eyes makes a better 
plant than one with a large number 
of eyes and a poor root. gs 
plants from two to four years ol 
nake better divisions than old ones. 
Therefore it is good practice to have 
two plants or more of each variety 
so that if more roots are wanted one 
ean be divided. 

The only diseases of peonies are 
diseases of the root, which will not 
be serious if a few simple precau- 
tions are taken. One ought to be 
very careful to plant nothing but 
clean roots. Any stalk becoming 
rotten at the bottom and falling 
over should be promptly cut out 
as near down to the crown as pos- 


sible and burned. If clean roots are - 


planted where the drainage is good 
and manure is kept away from them 
they are very unlikely to develop 
root rot or other root disease. But 
if a plant is evidently doing badly 
and does not recover good condition 
within a year or two, take it up in 
September. Doubt!ess some root 
rot will be found. Cut it out, divide 
the plant and replant in clean new 
soil. Dividing and planting peonies 
is best done in September. It may 
also be done later in the fall, but 
September planted roots do better 
the first year than those planted 
later. Spring planting is not advis- 
able. Cut the tops after frost. 


each stalk—increases flowers in size. 
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RENT 


UNE. The mystic scent of myriads of roses is in the air. Down at a corner 
church, it is the one day in a lifetime for John and Mary. They stand 

before a bower of flowers and promise to “love, honor and cherish” each 
other “until Death do them part.” 

They turn and march out of that long, eternal aisle wondering if ever 
Paradise could hold more happiness for them. They go away on a honey- 
moon and return at the end of a week to make their nest in a little flat. 
Everybody in town envies them; the young men envy John his prospects and 
his Mary, and the young women envy Mary her happiness and her John. 

They are renting, as | said before. John really stretched himself when 
he bought Mary that Baby Grand, but “the best was none too good for her.” 
Besides, they wanted a chance to look property over before “making the 
leap.”” Maybe, taxes and coal and prices would come down “‘later.”’ 

e seasons come and go and spin themselves into years. Two children 
come to kiss and bless their union, and a multitude of cares crowd in upon 
them. A reverse here and there, frequent movings at the whim of landlords, 
the mounting of rents as fast as John’s income increased—the slow, relentless 
shattering of ideals, the tearing and wrenching of family roots, so often trans- 
planted, until the will to do is ground out. 

They struggle feverishly at first, but how futile it all is! At last, the gray 
hairs begin to appear, the frost of the years, and care gleams thru that 
wondrous “skin you love to touch.”” Each year their struggle lessens a bit 
and at last they settle in their rut, grimly willing merely to hang on, if Fate 
will grant them that. 


"THERE was another bower of roses on that June day I mentioned. It, too, 
banked an altar where Love pledged its all. Bill and Ruth also had their 
dreamsand their flushof victory and theireagerness to meet Lifeand do it battle. 
They, too, went down the long, happy aisle to meet the world and while 
Ruth protested about the expense of a honeymoon, Bill laughingly “‘kid- 
napped” her, as he expressed it in later years, and took her off toa neighbor- 
ing resort for a week-end. When they came back they made their nest in a 
bungalow on the edge of town, where values were within their reach, but in 
a desirable and rapidly growing section of ‘town. 

Bill skimped on a good many things he wanted his Ruth to have, in order 
to get the down payment for the house, but, as he said, “‘he’d rather wait a 
few years and then say it with a warranty deed.” They worked with might 
and main; they had a goal in life. Every dollar saved from needless expendi- 
ture went to drive another in their future secyrity. 

Again the seasons spun themselves into years and the years brought their 
many cares. Twochildren also came to bless their union. But before eight 
of the years had rolled around, a bi mare | deed was placed in Ruth’s hands 
on a happy June day, and they celebrated by taking a trip to Niagara Falls! 

The bungalow had changed, too. It was set in a tiny paradise, like a 
jewel amidst a wonderful setting. There were flowers, a lattice fence, a 
shrub thicket and a garden gate with a honeysuckle slipping over it. 

They have been no strangers to care and stress. But the frost of the years 
has not slowed the step or bowed the head. They walk upright with their 
faces to the sun. In all those years, their rent didn’t go up, they kept their 
background around them, they moved forward to a goal—they made their 
dreams come true!—Editor. 





Disbudding—pinching off each side bud leaving one bud to 
(Continued on page 54 








Designed by Glenn Elwood Smith 


Terrace 


An Attractive. Semi- 
Bungalow 


COLLIER STEVENSON 


Landscape Design by 
FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 


Planting list for this design is shown on opposite page 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
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Planting List 
FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 
Perennials in Blue and White Color Scheme 


ARE EE > von 0's 60.0 0006600000805 0k ss kanes bees Roaiem Lupinus polyphyllus albus... .. 2.6.6. cc cc ceeceens Washington lupine 
Aquilegia caerulea. .........ccccccsccccceseees Colorado Columbine Chrysa Oe SUN 5 ob iitnwdieKvaigh sos ccvccbonss Shasta daisy 
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Names based on Standardized Plant Namez as approved by the Americar Joint Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature 1923 








A Face Brick Colonial House 


COLLIER STEVENSON 


Face brick of a warm deep red lends much dignity and 
stability to the house of pleasingly simple colonial type 
Sorch shown at the bottom of the page, and becoming variety 
is lent to the brickwork by a course of headers at the 
sill-line of the second story windows. The free use of 





Hithen x § ivory-painted woodwork is always commendable with 

COH-S brick walls and in this instance the contrast is made 

lites Sepa doubly effective by blinds and shutters of dark blue- 

SOI green and a roof of heavy gray-green slate. The in- 

Porch terior arrangement of this house is unusually conven- 

Dining Roem 4 7 ient, thus making it a home practical to build and of 
1-6" pleasing appearance 

Jet - 
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On the opposite page is shown an interesting type of 
house with unusual possibilitics. Stucco of a soft yel- 
low tone beautifies the walls of this little home which 
is further enlivened by apple-green blinds, red brick 
window sills and ivory trim. Red brick also appears 
in the tall chimney and in the sturdy base of the 
pleasingly placed bay window. Tho the house in both 
plan and exterior treatment is bungalowesque, its roof 
ts carried high after the English cottage manner to 








admit the eventual development of a second floor. The Our building department will be glad to give fur- 
accompanying landscape plan with planting list sug- ther suggestions concerning these houses or this 
gests a charming formal garden for this type of house landscape plan upon receipt of a stamped envelope 
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A formal wallpaper in putty and black Ivory woodwork matches the ivory background of wallpaper patterned in delicate colors 


The Usefulness of 
Wallpaper 


zontal, diaper and checked designs—is available in s 
wonderful range of color and arrangement; and it is 
infinitely more dependable than any of the subter- 
fuges formerly resorted to. 

One new paper that would be splendid for a high- 
ceiled dining room, sunroom or hall has a soft ecru 
background, divided into decided squares by a taupe- 
colored latticework over which a vine rambles real- 
istically. As the taupe leaves of the vine are black- 
veined and the blossoms lightly touched with dull 
blue, flame and yellow, there is sufficient life in the 
color scheme to avoid any monotony of effect. Such 
a paper could be successfully used with either light or 
dark-colored woodwork ; but it would be particularly 
agreeable if the woodwork were (Cont. on p. 2% 

















Wallpaper of oyster white is patterned in taupe, olive, henna, blue, mauve 
fawn and russet 


Plain putty-colored stippled paper softens unpleasing ceiling contours 


HE usefulness of paper as a wall 

decoration is obvious and indisput- 

able, but wallpaper as a corrective 
agent may be novel to many householders. 
Nevertheless, very sound logic underlies 
the use of paper to correct either the archi- 
tectural or decorative shortcomings of in- 
terior walls. There are, for example, certain 
papers that can be depertded upon to ap- 
preciably lessen the apparent height of 
walls which are overhigh; other papers to 
apparently augment the height of walls 
which are too low; and still others to mini- 
mize the restless effect of much cut into 
wall surfaces, such as are so often to be 
found in attic rooms. 

Years ago, before all building costs had 
mounted skyward, ’twas the fashion to 
have, sometimes even in comparatively 
small houses, walls anywhere from ten to 
fourteen feet high. Many of these walls 
are still standing; and, at various times, 
efforts have been put forth to bring them 
into scale with modern furnishings by such 
expedients as dadoes of contrasting color, 
“dropped” ceilings and china-laden plate- 
rails. Now, however, wallpaper—patterned 
either to suggest or actually define hori- 
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Remodeking-time gave Mrs. White 
a chance to have prettier floors 








Mrs. White’s plan for furnish- 
ing and decorating her home is 
such a practical, worry-saving 
one, that I have asked her per- 
mission to tell others about it. 


lent Watl Brenner 


Interior Decorator 


ns 

; 1s 

er- 

gh- 

cru HAT an opportu- 

Pt. nity!” thought Mrs. 

ck. Robert M. White, when it 

jul) was finally decided to re- 

the model her Dutch Colonial home 

“ at New Castle, Pa. Immediately 

ly she saw a vision, not only of a 

wy; newer, bigger home, but also of a 
home furnished and decorated as she 





had always wanted it to be. 

Even as you and I would have 
done, she decided to start her plans 
that very moment. But where to be- 
gin? There were draperies, wall col- 
ors, furniture, woodwork, and count- 
less other things to think of. And— 
yes, there were the floors! 


She writes to Armstrong’s.Bureau 
of Interior Decoration 
Only yesterday she read an article 
which told that well-planned decora- 
tion should begin with the floor. She 
hunted for the magazine. There it ~ 
was with a picture of an attractive 
room whose color plan was built on a 
pretty pattern floor, and—wait!— 
here was an offer of decorative ad- 


vice to help her plan smartly correct 
interiors, 




















Decoration is 
never easy. 
That is why 
Mrs. White 
wrote to Hazel 
Dell Brown for 
decorative sug- 
gestions. This 
picture shows her 
selecting samples 
of draperies and 
pattern floors which 
Mrs. Brown sent her. 


So Mrs. White wrote a letter to 
Armstrong Cork Company’s Bureau 
of Interior Decoration. The letter 
came to—me. Together, with -Uncle 
Sam as our messenger, Mrs. White 
and I planned color schemes for her 
solarium, sleeping rooms, breakfast 
room, kitchen, and sewing room—all 
based on pattern floors of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum. 

Today Mrs. White has modern 
floors that add a beauty of their own 
to the beauty of the furnishings of 
her tastefully planned rooms. These 
linoleum floors ate permanently ce- 
mented in place over a heavy lining 
of buildérs’ deadening felt. They are 
lustrous, easy-to-clean, smooth-sur- 
faced floors. They will never need re- 
finishing. Waxed and polished once 
or twice a year, they should keep their 
beauty of design and color for a life- 
time of the hardest wear. 


The charm of this marble tile floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum is enhanced by @ 
mitered border of plain black linoleum. Such a floor serves as a foundation for the 
decorative scheme, adding vigor and interest to the whole room. 


If you are planning to remodel or 
redecorate any room or group of 
rooms, and, like Mrs. White, wonder 
just where and how to begin with 
your color schemes, write to me in 
care of Armstrong Cork Company’s 
Bureau of Interior Decoration. It 
will be a pleasure to offer you sug- 
gestions, to submit samples of wall 
colors, draperies, and pattern floors 
that will help you create attractive 
interiors. Of course, there is no 
charge for this personal advice. 

I should also like to send you a 
new book on 
Furnishing and decorating homes 

Agnes Foster Wright, formerly 
President of the Interior Decorators’ 
League of New York and a contribu- 
tor to House and Garden and other 
magazines, wrote this book, “ Floors, 
Furniture, and Color.” It contains 
decorative ideas for all kinds of 
homes, all types of rooms. It will be 
sent to anyone who 


writes for it enclosing Look for the 
CIRCLE A 

25centstocoverpack- ye 

ing and postal costs. the burlap bach 


Linoleum Division, 
2545 College Ave., 
Lancaster, Pa. 


| Armstrong's Linoleum forcceryfloorin thehouse 





EGIN to study nature at home, 
for the commonest creatures 
about you are well worth observ- 

ing; and, who knows? you may dis- 
cover something new about them. No 
matter how small your backyard is, it is full of interesting 
creatures who just “happened” in; besides, if you can get your 
mother interested, she will let you keep one or two wood tor- 
toises there for example, which you have brought home from a 
recent tramp. They are such engaging pets—I can’t remember 
the time when I did not have one or two of them in my back- 
ard. One in particular—a female—had most interestin 
abits; and when one day I discovered that she had 
actually laid her eggs in my yard, I felt very important indeed. 

Now, when you spade up the flower beds for your mother in 
the early spring, you are very likely to dislodge your tortoise 
where she “dug in” late last fall, and where she has remained 
all winter. At first you think it is just a lump of earth, but soon 
you will see it is your friend the tortoise you brought home from 
the woods last year. And if you have roused her out too soon; 
if she thinks she has not finished her long nap, she will crawl 
back into the same hole after you have gone into the house, 
and stay there till she gets good and ready, when she will 
come forth, particularly after a rain, heavy and fat and radiant 
in appearance, looking for food. There is no hurrying her! 

You must always keep a 
shallow pan of water where 
she can easily get at it; you 
will find that she crawls 
bodily into it, staying a 
long while, and drinking 
copiously. She particularly 
loves a shower, and is al- 
ways sure to come out of 
her hiding-place when you 
hose the yard for your 
mother. Usually she finds 
enough to eat as she ex- 
plores your yard day after 
day; but when berries are 
in season, save some for 
her, putting them near the 
water pan. 

Whatever you do, try to 
remember just where you 
dislodged her the first time, 
for she is sure to dig in in 
the same place in the fall. 
It will be well for *you to 
avoid carefully that spot 
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This boy is studying the leaves on trees growing near his home 


Hints on Nature Study at Home 


DR. R. W. SHUFELDT 


How Boys Can Study Na- 
ture Near the Home Place 








next spring when you are spading up 
the yard or flower beds, giving her a 
chance to remain in her hiding-place 
until she is entirely ready to come 
forth. 

Some day you may notice that she seems to remain a long 
while in one place, when you watch her quietly and on no ac- 
count disturb her. Soon you will see that she is excavating a 
hole behind her, in which she will presently lay her soft, white, 
oblong eggs. All this takes her a long time—I suspect she works 
all night—and you will get tired of watching; but next morning 
you will find that she has carefully covered up the hole with 
the eggs inside, and crawled over and over the place until it is 
almost like the surrounding ground—but not quite. 

For your tramps afield you will need stout shoes, broad in toe 
and heel; clothes that won’t catch in the briers; a pair of field 
glasses, a camera, if you know how to use one, and some lunch. 
Go alone whenever you can, and go with the expectation of 
seeing things. If you are out after flower specimens, take a bot- 
any can along, which can be slung over your shoulder, and do 
not forget to take a little notebook and pencil with you. Per- 
haps I should have mentioned the notebook first, because | 
really consider it the most impertant part of your equipment. 

Make up your mind to study a certain area at a time, choos- 
ing a place that you can egsily visit and get to know thoroly. In 

‘ the early spring, when the 
birds in to arrive from 
the South and start nest- 
building, use your note- 
book for all it is worth, 
and record fully just when 
and where you first saw and 
heard the newcomers. Care- 
fully note the location of 
nests, so that you may visit 
them often and learn how 
the family is coming on. 

As you walk along, turn 
over stones and logs, par- 
ticularly near little brooks 
and in other damp places; 
and if your mother will let 
you keep a medium-sized 
fish globe in your room, you 
will have (Cont. on p. 24 


The English sparrow is one 
bird we can all study at home! 
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The ideal lumber for ideal homes—PONDOSA PINE 


Of all the softwoods, there are few to 
equal this wonderful pine that grows in 
the Inland Empire of the Great North- 
west. It can be used wherever the speci- 
fications call for lumber of a superior 
grade. Pondosa Pine is light, yet strong. 
It surfaces beautifully and holds paint 


Pondosa Pine 


The Pick othe Pines 


well. It is dependable. It is economical. 
Every trade-marked stick is rigidly graded, 
thoroughly seasoned and carefully milled. 
For sale by all good lumber dealers. Write 
for booklet. Address Dept. 13, Western 
Pine Manufacturers Association of Port- 


land, Oregon. 
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out! Two win- 
ners are com- 
ing! The flavor 
makes boys 
and girls pals 
with Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes. 


Put sweet, crisp, golden-toasted 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes in a bowl 
with rich milk or cream. Delicious 
with fresh or preserved fruit. Easy 
for mother too. No sticky dishes to 
wash. You'll like it. Get Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes from your grocer. Ask 
for Kellogg’s at restaurant or hotel. 
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CORN FLAKES. 


Oven-fresh ALWAYS 






eserves 

fakes 

toasty-crisp. This is an excla- 
sive Kellogg featare! 










Why Kellogg's is 
always on top 
It’s the favor—marvelous, inde- 
scribable—that makes Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes the leading seller 

among ready-to-eat cereals. 
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Hints on Nature Study 


Continued from page 22 


a splendid place in which to watch the 
habits of one or two of the little salaman- 
ders that you found under a stone or log, 
and which you have carried safely home 
with you in a paper bag, or small box, 
filled with damp leaves. To make a little 
vivarium of the fish globe, bring home 
some moss, a small quantity of earth, 
some sticks, a stone or two, and perhaps a 
sprouting mayflower or so; I take it for 
granted that you know the latter by 
sight: the tiny green sprouts shaped like 
small spires. These will usually develop 
slowly, tho the plants will not be large, 
and there will be no flowers; but they are 
pretty and n and help make your 
vivarium a thing of beauty. Now when 
you have arranged everything in your 
globe, place your salamanders in it, and 
they will live there happy and contented. 


GHOULD you come across a young bird 
which seems to belostand starving, take 
it home and try to rear it. Even a baby 
sparrow, picked up on your sidewalk, 
will interest you and also give you 
much pleasure and amusement. English 
—— are so clever and self-reliant 
that the young ones learn to eat and 
drink in no time at all, as well as to 
bathe, in the little cage which your 
mother will let you keep on the sleeping 
porch for instance. However, do not 

ut the baby sparrow in with other birds, 
or they will set upon him immediately. 

At first feed your young sparrow with 
ground-up seed which you can buy from 
the bird-store man. Put a little of it on a 
tiny butter plate, and moisten it slightly 
with water, so you can form it into tiny 
pellets. Stick these, one by one, upon a 
tooth-pick, but you may need to gently 
pry open his bill before he will take them. 
However, once he has tasted how good 
they are he will take the pellets eagerly 
enough, and even come to the bars of the 
cage every time he sees you coming with 
the food. Begin to give him water with 
an eye-dropper—and what.a lot of water 
a sparrow wants, to be sure! After a 
while put the little plate of carefully 
moistened food into a corner of his cage, 
together with an oblong, white china 
bird bath—a small one—which you can 
also buy in the bird-store, and in no time 
at all he will eat, drink, and bathe all day 
long, affgrding you a great amount of 

leasure’ and amusement. Keep the 
ttom of the cage covered with clean 
gravel. When you think your baby spar- 
row is old enough to look out for himself 
—you can always tell that by his flying 
about and beating against the bars of the 
cage—open the door for him and let him 
find his own way out. 

The picture I show you of my baby 
sparrow is very good, don’t you think? 
Isn’t it characteristic of the English 
sparrow as we all know him? Intelligent, 
self-reliant, and looking as tho he knew 
exactly what you are doing? 

The boy in the other illustration is 
studying leaves. Trees interest him 
greatly, and he never misses a chance to 
go with me to the woods, studying bark, 
trunk, twigs, and leaves. Fortunately for 
him, his mother is always willing he 
should go; always interested in the speci- 
mens he brings home, and always happy 
to know that her naturalist boy is having 
the opportunity to learn from one who is 
still a boy and a naturalist himself. 
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June, 1925 
The Usefulness of Wallpaper 


Continued from page 20 

enameled in cafe-au-lait. A latticed treat- 
ment also prevails in an interesting paper 
of sunny light yellow, which is broken into 
small squares by vertical and horizontal 
lines of cream. At comparatively wide 
intervals, there is imposed upon this 
background a decorative motif in the form 
of a black wicker basket, brimming over 
with much-conventionalized flowers in 
mauve, rose and grayish green. This is a 
paper which might be used in almost any 
simple room where the walls are overhigh; 
but, to show advantageously, it would 
require woodwork of white or cream. 

A checked effect in two tones of putty 
distinguishes another paper that suggests 
a rose-trailed trellis; for a design of small 
wild roses in blurred old pinks, blues and 
taupes is lightly drawn over the squared 
background. This paper is, however, 
primarily suitable only for bedrooms or 
very unpretentious breakfast rooms. In 
another putty-colored bedroom paper the 
checked effect is diagonal and small- 
scaled with the conventional leaf pattern 
wrought in two variations of taupe; and 
in one other paper the diagonal fish-scale 
pattern is still smaller, tho also developed 
in taupe upon a putty background. 

On a bedroom paper of deep yellow 
dimity background, a diagonal check is 
distinctly implied by the cut flower de- 
signs that are distributed at regular inter- 
vals; the flowers in their blue, mauve, 
rose, russet and green making a colorful 
showing. On another paper of oyster- 
white, a trailing vine design in pink, 
mauve, yellow, blue, green and black so 
plainly follows a diagonally-checked 
movement, that the paper would be 
ideal for very high walls. Suggestive of 
the “transfers” of childhood days, prim 
little garden flowers of apricot, powder 
blue and shell pink alternate with crisp 
black foliage devices in creating a diagon- 
al check upon another paper of very gay 
dimity weave that would be charming for 
a high-ceiled room furnished in Early 
American or Victorian style. 

Tho high ceilings may constitute a 
problem in many ceien ceilings are so 
low in other houses that they call for well- 
defined vertical lines in the wall treat- 
ment. In certain papers, the patterns— 
apparently based on the familiar “awn- 
ing” stripes—are a definite response to 
that call. One paper is of a sand-colored 
background, with alternating broad and 
narrow vertical stripes of a deeper shade 
carrying narrow lines of dark green and 
white. Equally direct is the vertical strip- 
ing of another paper, ribbed as to surface 
and ribbon-striped in sand, old blue, dull 
gilt and ashes-of-roses; rich-looking and 
subdued in effect, despite the variety of 
color. Then, for a formal room of low 
ceiling, there is an exquisite silver paper; 
its pattern of fine vertical lines suggestive 
of heavy watered silk. 

_ For attic rooms of irregular ceiling 
line and for other.rooms where the walls 
are much broken by doors and windows, 
there is always need of extra caution in 
choosing wall treatments. Plain effects 
are, of course, excellent if the wall open- 
ings are numerous—especially when the 
woodwork is painted or enameled to 
maateh the walls and thereby render the 
reaks much less conspicuous. In this con- 
hection, some of the rough stippled papers 
Provide an interesting solution; tho the 
various fabric, mottled and other papers 
of textured surface answer admirably. 
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our bright basement’ 


Fenestra 
Casement Windows 


These long-lived steel Win- 
dows add both coziness and 
beauty toevery room, dress 
up the exterior and provide 
many other advantages. 
Besides giving you extra 
light and extra air, they 


‘never stick or warp, they 


can be washed from the 
inside and they last as long 
as the building. 


dows will quickly carry off 
the dangerous gases and 
fumes, they will give you 
more light when you work 
around the car, 


“ISN'T it bright ana airy—almost as 

light as the rooms upstairs? Our 
architect put in steel basement win- 
dows and specified Fenestra. They’re 
the kind that let in more light and 
never stick nor warp.” 


Why not have a Fenestra basement 
in your new home? It costs no more 
to have sturdy steel windows than it 
does to have them built of wood, no 
sticking or rattling, less chance of fire, 
less danger of intruders, and think of 
the convenience of having the whole 


basement flooded with light. 


Not only in the basement, but 
throughout the entire house, you can 
enjoy these steel window advantages— 
and you'll find the cost surprisingly low. 
Ask your lumber or building supply 
dealer about them. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A-2244 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 


Fenestra 


yp bonies and apartments 

schools and institutions 
commercial buildings 
all industrial structures 











Photograph by M. E. Hewitt 


A kitchen can be sanitary without resembling a hospital operating room 


Bringing Color to Your Kitchen 


GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 


ID you ever stop to think that 
your kitchen is the most truly 
self-expressive room in your 

home? A woman’s attitude toward the 
whole job of home-making shines out 
right there. The kitchen is a great betrayer of one’s chronic 
state of mind, and by the same token it has much influence 
upon one’s daily state of mind. 

In the main articles of furniture—stove, cupboard, sink, 
cabinet and worktable—one kitchen must, of course, pretty 
well duplicate every other kitchen; but in the colors used in 
decorating that kitchen, and in the choice of all the special 
utensils that help to make the job of feeding the family a pleas- 
ure, there is room for much 
originality. It is of colorful kitchens 
and of proper pots and pans that I 
would talk with you at this time. 

It is too bad that some contrac- 
tors acquire bad habits of kitchen 
decoration, habits which, judging 
by the kitchens observed in new 
houses “open for inspection” on 
Sunday afternoons, are tenacious 
as the tobacco habit could ever 
hope to be! A man uses tones of 
gray livened up a bit with an 
orange stripe in one kitchen, and 
forthwith every other house he 
builds for months and months has a 
kitchen finished in gray, duly orna- 
mented with a stripe of orange. 

Now I have nothing against 
gray, but I do dislike ready-made 
color schemes, even in kitchens. 
Why, bless you, in your kitchen 
you can unlock all the repressed 
desires for gay and giddy colors 
that you have so carefully toned 
down in the more public rooms of 
your house. You can make your 
most used workroom a_ perfect 
frame for yourself, studying your 
own coloring and your own person- 
ality just as an expensive interior 
decorator would study you, if she 
were going to decorate an expensive 
solarium to fit you. The kitchen is 
one place that you can have to suit 
yourself, re: ess of the likes and 
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These Combinations Will 
Help You Brighten Yours 


A closet with hooks is much more convenient than 
shelves for pots and pans 





dislikes of neighbors, friends, or even 
your husband! 

Speaking of fitting colors, I know a 
charming little woman with bright red 
hair and vivid natural coloring, who 
has made her kitchen a happy one. Walls, cupboards and wood- 
work are a very pale gray, the linoleum on the floor is a gray and 
green “plaid” design, and the curtains at the windows are the 
smartest of green and white checked tissue gingham. Hangin 
on the glass bars near the sink are a couple of white towels aa 
one of lovely green and white checked linen (have you seen that 
new dish-toweling in the stores? It comes in yellow and white, 
and lavender and white, as well as pink sie blue), all neatly 
folded. Peep into the cupboards 
and you will find them painted a 
most cheerful apple green inside, 
and along the edges of the shelves 
this clever woman has made a 
checked design in green and white, 
using paint! Not everyone would 
have time to spend in that way, or 
care to spend it thus, but it really 
is a most effective touch. Her 
utensils, each one chosen with 
thought and cared for with loving 
pride, make a pretty picture wheth- 
er on the shelf or in vigorous use. 
She has gray enamel for some 
things, white enamel for others 
besides aluminum, oven glass and 
the occasional heavy iron pieces 
that one cannot keep house without. 
Her mixing bowls of white earthen- 
ware are gayly decorated with 
Czecho-Slovakian designs, in green 
and red and dull blue. They are 
substantial, inexpensive and en- 
tirely practical, but just as deco- 
rative as they are useful. After all, 
why should useful things look so 
dreadfully utilitarian as they some- 
times do? By the way, this red- 
haired housekeeper’s kitchen aprons 
are all chosen with an eye to fitting 
into the kitchen color scheme. 
There is nothing tiresome about it 
in the least, for it is beautiful, and 
as Henry Turner Bailey says, we 
never demand (Cont. on p. 52 
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Fruit which has been affected by black rot 


Grape Diseases 


C. T. GREGORY 


‘THERE is perhaps no finer fruit 
grown than good grapes. Moreover, 
it is a fruit that adapts itself to the 
most limited spaces. As an arbor it makes 
delightful shade in 
summer, with a prom- 
ise of many delight- 
ful moments in the 
autumn when the 
fruit ripens. But no 
good thing can be had 
without a fight and 
like all plants the 
grape has its deadly 
enemies, many of 
which seem to take 
particular delight in 
destroying the fruit. 
Many are the arbors 
hanging full of fine 
bunches which would 
delight the heart of 
Bacchus were it not 
that the berries were 
shriveled and dried. 
Not long ago a man 
was proudly exhibit- 
ing the fine gra 

vines growing in his 
yard. They were hanging full of | 
clusters and he smacked his lips in the 
anticipation of a feast. He lifted the canes 
to show the fruit and from the clusters 





The anthracnose disease on the fruit 


attacks of this disease but it does have 
other manifestations. In the spring the 
leaves develop small bright reddish brown 
spots which may become so abundant as 
to kill the entire leaf. 
Hidden away in these 
spots are tiny sacks 
filled with the spores 
of the fungus and 
which are ready to 
attack the fruit as 
soon as it develops. 
To go back one step 
farther, the spots on 
the leaves come from 
old diseased tendrils 
or a dead cluster of 
grapes, the remnants 
of the disease of the 
previous year. 

The bird’s-eye rot 
or anthracnose is an- 
other culprit among 
the grape rotters. It 
will produce oval, 
sunken grayish cank- 
ers on the green 
shoots but its action 
on the fruit gives it 
the name of bird’s-eye. There is a sunken 

y center surrounded by a band of 

a red which in turn is bordered by a 
dark brown region. Sometimes these dis- 


fell a shower eased spots 
of per dry up and 
ripened fruit. . a as if 
The little 4 grape ed agra ty Guny mitten they ent be 
stems of the lifted off like 
berries, or a scab. Bird’s- 
peduncles as eye like the 
they are black rot also 


called, were 
blasted by a 
disease which 
proved to be 
the black rot. 
However, this 
is not a com- 
mon manifes- 
tation of 
black rot. The 
bluish black 
shriveled 
mummies are 
ordinarily the 
result of the 





lives over 
winter on the 
diseased 
canes, a most 
advantageous 
position for 
subsequent 
attacks. 

A third rot- 
producing dis- 
ease is the 
downy mil- 
dew which 
confines its 
Cont. on p. 43 
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TOCOLOR WOOD 
ARTISTICALLY 


There is no particular trick to con- 
structing porch swings, tables, 
telephone sets, cabinets, ete. And 
the finishing of them is a very simple 
matter if Johnson’s Artistic Wood 
Finishes are used. Our method in- 
volves practically no expense. All 
you need is alittle time, a brush, and 


JOHNSON’S 
WOOD DYE 


Johnson’s Wood Dye is very easy to 
apply—it goes on easily and quickly, 
without a lap or a streak. It pene- 
trates deeply bringing out the beauty 
of the grain without raising it— 
dries in 4 hours and does not rub 
off or smudge. Made in seventeen 
beautiful shades. Among the most 
popular shades of Johnson’s Wood 
Dye are: 


123—Dark Oak 
129—Dark Mahogany 
127—Brown Mahogany 
Select the shade of Dye you want 
and order it from your dealer by 
name and number. 


FREE—25c Book on 
Wood Finishing 


This Book tells how to finish wood 
in artistic stained and enameled 
effects. Gives practical suggestions 
on making your home rtistic, 
cheery and inviting. Tells just what 
materials to use and how to apply 
them. Includes color card—gives 
covering capacities, etc. Use coupon 
below. 


131— Walnut 
126—Light Oak 
124—Golden Oak 


The Bi 
FR TREAT MENT 
for 


PRO! 


FLOOR S WOODWORK 


ana 





FURNITURE 
. - - a e 


~ - 
[ S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Eoogt. B. H. 6, 
Racine, Wis. (Canadian Factory—Brantford) 


i Please send me free and postpaid your 25c Instruc- ‘ 
} = Book on Home Beautifying and Wood Finish- 


' 

° My Dealer is. a 
I MY NAME. ' 
. MY ADDRESS ' 
CITY & STATE ! 
J 


























as countless beautiful things to the 
home gardener. In practically all 
cases the main garden will be in by this 
time but you will still need to plant the 
beets, cabbage, parsnips, pumpkins and 
squash for next winter’s use. If you have 
room in the garden make extra plantings 
of beans, corn, cucumbers, tomatoes and 
the like for late summer and autumn use. 

Asparagus cuttings 
should cease this month. 
Apply a heavy coating of 
manure after the last cut- 
ting to enrich the ground 
for next season. If salt is 
kept sprinkled on the as- 
paragus beds the weeds 
will be choked out. 

Perennials may be 
started from seeds now to 
be transplanted later to 
the garden or _ border. 
Delphiniums and Oriental 
poppies, coreopsis, pan- 
sies, columbine and the 
like should be sown in 
rows in a corner of the 
garden. Transplant when 
two inches high to insure 
strong plants and then 
make the final transplant- 
ing to their permanent 
homes in the fall. 

Water plants and lawns 
thoroly. Sprinkling the 
lawns and flowers occa- 
sionally does more harm 
than good unless they are 
well soaked. The best way 
is to set the lawn sprinkler 
and let it run until ground 
is thoroly saturated. 

Watch the melons and 
other vines for the first 
appearance of the striped 
beetle. It isa good plan to 
cover the small plants with 
cheesecloth covered boxes 
until plants have become 
fairly well developed. 

Strawberry vines 
should be mowed off after 
the bearing season is over. : 

Rake off the mulch and mowings. Culti- 
vate the patch regularly until late in the 
fall, then mulch again for winter. 

Aphids or plant lice are likely to show 
up this month and are first found on 
sweet peas, nasturtiums, vegetables and 
some shrubs like spirea. Spray with a 
mixture made of one teaspoonful of nico- 
tine sulphate to — of water in which 
has been dissolved a small piece of soap. 

Suckers should be removed from berry 
patch and rose garden. This surplus 
growth will in time destroy the main 
roots if not removed. Suckers are as un- 
desirable as weeds and should be treated 
as such, The extra shoots, however, are 
valuable if additional plantings are de- 
sired, in the case of the berries. 
Spray potatoes every ten days with 


Jue brings its share of work as well 
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arsenate of lead and bordeaux mixture. 
In fact, any plant or bush susceptible to 
disease should be sprayed at regular 
intervals this month. Dust the cucum- 
bers and other vine crops with wood 
ashes. Fruit trees should be spray 
as soon as the petals have droppe 
off to prevent scab and rot. 

Cultivate the ground often and thoroly 
this month. If all of the weeds are kept 





Tomatoes should be staked up early. Let one shoot grow up the stalk, pinch- 
ing off the laterals and when the main shoot reaches the top of the stake 
pinch out the top of the plant 


out now the work will be lightened later 
in the summer. Constant cultivation 
will also conserve moisture which will be 
needed later. (Experiments show that 
lack of moisture prevents good cro 
more often than lack of plant food.) 
Wheel hoes and cultivators will be valu- 
able to the gardener. Refer to the May 
issue of this magazine for information on 
the various types of these tools. _ 

Mulch the raspberries, currants, roses 
and shrubbery before hot weather sets in. 
Light manure is the best thing for this 

urpose but lawn clippings, straw and old 
oon are also beneficial. 

June is the month of roses but it is 
also the month of rose bugs so particular 
care should be given to the rose garden 
this month. First of all the bushes should 


be mulched or well cultivated to conserve 
moisture. The gardener must ever be on 
a constant lookout for diseases and in- 
sects which attack roses. By referring 
to the April issue of this magazine you 
will find out just how to eradicate rose 
pests. 

Iris will have finished blooming this 
month and may be successfully divided 
and transplanted following a rest period. 
They are usually ready 
in August, altho they 
may be moved almost 
any time. Fertilize the 
iris well at this time. 

Provide stakes for tall- 
growing flowers such as 
cosmos, delphiniums and 
hollyhocks. Be sure that 
the lima beans and peas 
have proper support. 

Fruit trees need atten- 
tion now. Besides the 
spraying at proper inter- 
vals this will be a good 
time to thin the fruit. 

Flower borders should 
be gone over frequently, 
removing dry stalks.When 
the tulips have died down 
cut off the leaves. Work 
the soil around the plants. 
Apply fertilizer (well- 
rotted) as needed. Pinch 
out the tips of bedding 
plants occasionally to en- 
courage sturdier growth. 

Lawns should be given 
a top dressing now if it 
was neglected earlier in 
the season. Sheep ma- 
nure, wood ashes, bone- 
meal or commercial fer- 
tilizers are all good for the 
“Th he gard 

in the en crops. 
This may best be done 
while the plants are small. 
The only way to produce 
strong plants is to give 
them plenty of room to 
grow. 

Transplant on a cool 
day or in the evening. 
When resetting cabbage or tomatoes 
break off the larger leaves to keep the 

lants from being whipped in the wind. 

ater the plants thoroly. 

Forsythia, weigela, lilac and other 
spring flowering shrubs may be lightly 

runed and dead wood removed after the 

ushes have finished blooming in the 
spring. 

Grafting wax for use in the grafting 
of trees, shrubs, etc., may be made at 
home if desired. A reliable recipe is as 
follows: four pounds of resin, one and 
one-fourth pounds of beeswax and one 
pound of tallow. Melt the mixture and 
pour into a pail of cold water. Pull the 
wax as you would taffy as soon as it is 
cool enough to handle. Grease the hands 
before pulling the mixture. 
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—and every year he sends 
me flowers 


“EL was a glad, exciting, wonderful day when we 
walked down that long aisle and faced together 
the longer path that lay before us. And every year, on 
the anniversary of that day, he sends me flowers” 


—a beautiful pledge for the years to come.” 
*Flowers may be gorgeous cut blooms ora living, 


an plant that will last for weeks. Your 
orist can telegraph either for you—anywhere 





ON 


YOUR BIRTHDAY SEND MOTHER FLOWERS 


















SANITATION 


—a prime requisite in floors 


The accumulation of dust and dirt in a home is 
the trial of every housewife. In spite of con- 
stant care, Springtime finds a certain dinginess 
and dusty look in even the best cared for homes. 
But there is a way to reduce this evil to a 
minimum. 


Look to the foundation 


To solve any problem, begin at the bottom; and 
the foundation of your room is the floor. Or- 
dinary floors, especially if covered from wall 
to wall, necessarily accumulate dirt, which is 
never entirely removed, and which, as a result, 
constantly sifts into furniture coverings and 
hangings. 

But floors of polished Oak, properly laid, leave 
no cracks in which dirt may lodge, and a little 
attention keeps the surface in perfect con- 
dition. Oak Floors save housework, 


Beauty and permanence 


Oak Flooring, either in natural color, or finished 
to conform to the scheme of decoration, con- 
tributes the final element of beauty. Its char- 
acteristic grain and figure cannot be successfully 
imitated. In addition, an Oak Floor never 
needs replacement, and adds to the permanent 
value of your home. 


Write for this book 


Sent free to all who mail this coupon, 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 
866 Hearst Building 


CHICAGO 
24 pages of valuable 


tnformation forthose 
about to build, or 
remodel, suggesting 
different grades for 
different rooms, va- 
rious finishes, illus- 
trated in color. With 
this “de luxe’’ book 
youwillreceive How 
and Where to Use 
Oak Floors,” abook- 
letof practical infor- 
mation on the proper 
care of oak floors. 
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Arcarrect Berore 
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See oe 


Oax Fioortne Bureau 
| 866 Hearst Bldg., Chicago 


Please send me “Tue Story or Oax F: ” and 
“How and Where to Use Oak Floors.” siiandies 


| Nome: 





| Address 





City. State 


| 
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BIRDS AND FLOWERS 





This is a photo of my trellis 
of Excelsa roses covered 
with thousands of blooms— 
a wonderful sight. This 
trellis stands free in the 
yard so that the roses re- 
ceive plenty of light and 
air. mn top of the trellis 
is a small wren house and 
every year it has its tenants. 
In the background stands 
the martin house—a sixteen 
family flat and always full 
to capacity. 

This house is built so you 
can lower it as an elevator. 
nny roof is aenpepen # to = 
pole, which is hollow. Thru the pole runs a cable an 
a pulley is attached to the top of the pole over which 
the cable runs, letting the house down so it is easy to 
clean. The floors can be removed, cleaned and re 

laced all in a few minutes. 1 put sma!l screens on the 

ouse in early winter and keep them on until the 
martins arrive in spring. These screens prevent the 
rats of the air (English 5 ows) from filling the 
house. When spring comes I lower the house and take 
off the screens and then we are ready for a summer of 
fun.—A. Irber, Jr., St. Paul, Minnesota. 























Mr. Irber’s rose trellis 


THE HOME PROBLEM SOLVED 


I want to start from the beginning so that you 
will understand my story. We were living in a rented 
upper flat and our landlord lived in the lower one. We 
hed lived in this flat for four years and as many times 
had our rent rai Our only child, a little son of six 
years, had just been brought home from his third 
operation, so thi looked anything but pleasant for 
us and then our diord came up to say that he 
would have to raise our rent y <ry 

Imagine our feelings! In debt for the operation, 
myself in poor health and the chance of saving our 
little boy not of the best. I sat on the bed weeping 
bitterly. My husband came in that evening from 
work saying that his foreman had said to him, “Why 
rent; why not buy?” It seemed impossible to us but 
the little saying my ndmother had taught me 
came to my mind, ‘When there's a will, there’s a 


way.” 

Tire next morning I took a car to the suburbs for 
I needed fresh air and sunshine and I rode out to the 
end of the line and got off and started to walk back. 
I walked on and finally came to a small cottage being 
erected. I stopped and asked the nter if he 
could tell me who owned the land in that vicinity 





















Among Ourselves 





Mrs. M. E. Tuttle of Sprinz field, Missouri sends this picture to show how a new porch 
and some shrubbery improved their home 


June, 1925 


and he replied that he did. He also told me that he 
was plotting the land out into half-acre plots and 
would sell them at fifty dollars down and ten dollars 
a month. When he saw I was interested he said he 
would allow us twenty-five dollars for every lot we 
could sell. The next morning my husband told his 
foreman about the land and he advanced us the fifty 
dollars and told a friend of his, who was a lumber 
dealer, our plan, and he sold us on credit the lumber 
necessary to build a little haven of rest 14x16. 

Some of our friends were delighted when they saw 
how well we were getting along and I su in 
selling several lots and my habend helped them to 
build their little homes. Now my husband is a full- 
fledged builder and I am a real-estate saleslady. 
Instead of our shack we have a nice little home and 
some other property. Our subdivision is growing and 
we have churches, stores and happy homes. Our son 
is growing to healthy manhood there is no name 
for our happiness. ter Homes and Gardens is our 
motto.— Mrs. W. W. Hall, West Allis, Wis. 


A MAGAZINE FOR THE HOME-MAKER 
I would like to take this opportunity to express my 


appreciation of your magazine. A few stray copies 
have come to my attention and with the first I “fell 
in love” with it. Its frontispiece immediately attracts 
the eye and the further you read the more interesti 

it becomes. Its suggestions for the planning an 
tending of the home garden are fovalentle to the ama- 
teur gardener. The suggestions given for beautifying 
the home mean much to the home-maker and one 
whose duty it is to make the home the beautiful, 
attractive place it should be. 

Taking all in all, it is a well-written, well-edited 
magazine,meeting the most cuneting cegeitamente for 
& magazine of its kind devoted to “better homes and 
gardens.”—Margaret Dooling, Louisville, Kentucky. 








One of our readers, Mr. S. Rush of Eugene, 
egon sends this picture of his home 


FLOWERS FOR PROFIT 


Iam a begeetghsens years old and am very inter- 
ested in growing flowers for pleasure and profit so I 
thought the little I had learned about my flowers 
would help some other neighbors. I specialize in 
asters princi I get my plants s very early 
so as to get the best prices. ; 

They should be planted in rows, the plants bei 
finally set about twelve inches a: \ ey shoul 
be cultivated and watered often. I always water them 
at night after the hot sun is over. Last year I made 
eight dollars in one afternoon selling flowers. This 
shows that one can raise flowers for pleasure and also 
have an income thru the summer months.—L. E. 
Zing, Lisbon, Ohio. 
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C. T. Kreimeyer of Deshler, Nebraska made 


this swing for his youngsters 


HOW TO SUCCEED WITH TUBEROSES 


The tuberose is one of our most desirable summer 
flowering bulbs. The first requisite for success in 

owing them is to the best tubers possible 
rom a reliable . When the ground is well 
warmed s? a ge A condition plant — in rows 
about a apart. ground (sandy is best 
must have previously been well spaded and . 
The neck of the tuber may protrude a trifle above the 
ne Se location and water freely. V 

Give them a sunny on reely. 
little fertilizer if any is needed. If fertilizer is Bos | | 
should be liquid manure. Cultivate lightly to keep the 
ground w and free from weeds and to provide 
a dust mulch. 

A tuberose tuber blooms only once but when dis- 
carding the old ones the youns tubers may be broken 
off, planted and cared for the same as onion sets. 
These will bloom when two or three years old. 

Another way in which to grow tuberoses is to 
plant them in large flower pots and sink them into the 
gene Be sure that they do not suffer for water. 

Then these blossom, the pots~ may be lifted and 
carried indoors where their beauty and ee.” may 
be enjoyed for many days.—Mrs. O. J. Conery, 
Waterloo, Lowa. 

[Editor’s Note.—The above letter was received in 
response to a request from one of our readers in the 
April issue on how to grow tuberoses. Many other 
interesting letters were received on this subject, some 
of which will appear in future issues.] 


A REAL FLOWER LOVER 


In reading over the different letters and articles 
in this valuable ine I find all your folks have 
ardens. Now, cuir, Dae. Editor, here is a letter 
rom a girl, who lives in a crowded city, and tho we 
own our home, we have not much of an open space 
called a garden. My garden consists of only four 
boxes of gayly colored posies at the kitchen 
door just outside to greet mother when she is going 
ots daliy ascunpiuon te tas of west 

My daily occupation is that of working in a 
industrial t, where we make the finest silk ¢ large 
in the world. Nearby to this plant is an old-fashioned 
market, where each friday morning the good farmers 
of the surrounding towns come to ool thelt teak 
vegetables, fruits, and flowers. On Friday morning 
in the summertime it is my pleasure to rise earlier 
than usual and go to that market to be there first 
and get a bouquet. This I take to work with me and 
leave it on the table where I do my work, and in the 
omens take it home for my own use. Last year I 
was obliged ed ped as high as twelve bouquets 
at one time as all the other girls wanted them too. 

This summer I expect to purchase a plot of ground 
for a “better home and + some day when 
dreams come true, I am going to raise own flowers 
and feel the earth like so many of our are doing 
these spring days. Meanwhile I am keeping my 
monthly magazines for future use.—C. M. N., Phi 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


GARDENING IN NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota has been in bad repute in the gar- 
deners’ point of view until quite recently. It was 
not very long ago that thought that tomatoes 
would not ripen here fruit trees, and vegee 
tables other than the most inary ones were never 
alias fox. #8 le fens Us too lems few poe eee 

ittle flax. is j in the last few years t clover 
and alfalfa have been cultivated. 4 

A new era has dawned, however, over this great 
state and everywhere are waking up to the 
possibilities gardening. The results are most 
astounding, and there is no doubt that in a few years 
the gardens of North Dakota will rival those of 
ay states in the same latitude. 

omatoes ripen in every garden in August. Fruit 
Shra on oaaaeniens Mr i Doviecaell Ke. 
ubs, and grape vines 
year after year Our little towns that f y 
poked so bare and arid are shaded with trees that 
ave been planted in the last twenty-five ‘ 
parks are bei developed and every oie eaden 
ofa few perennial fiowers and a few shrubs and trees. 
~e yards bloom from May until November with 
i tn. NA petal wepems. as peonies, iris, 
: oc jas, OX, roses, poppies, 
one after the other offer their beautiful flowers to 
their owners and are the joy of all who pes by. 
_Finding that the two lots adjacent to our home 
were too limited for our endeavors, we t two 
lots across the street. On them we grow all ki of 
posetables, We have rows of currant and goose- 
try bushes alternating with rows of og fe 
and strawberries, We have planted a of as- 
paragus, and all vegetables of our northern climate 
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RUNNING HOT WATER 
WITHOUT GAS 


Enough for Washing or Shaving in § 
minutes—for Washing Dishes in 10 
minutes—for a Bath in 30 minutes 


The longed-for comfort of abundant 
running hot water can now be enjoyed 
even though you do not have gas. Model 431—Comes 


For Perfection Kerosene Water Heaters, alien “Stay-toi”™ 
by using the same modern burnerswhich  f272#4 fant, Giant 
have given our oil stoves a world wide = <9##er coils « of 
reputation for satisfaction and reliability, —- ‘ 
provide fast, gas-like water heating ser- 


vice to homes anywhere. 
Two models are equipped with thermo- 
stats which turn out the flame when the 
water is hot. 

One model, illustrated above, comes 
complete with the “Stay-Hot” Storage 
Tank which, like a giant Thermos bottle, 
keeps the water hot for 36 hours after 
the flame is turned out. 

If you live where gas is not available no 
modern household appliance will bring 
so much comfort to every member of the 
family as a Perfection Kerosene Water 
Heater. One of the four models will 
exactly meet your needs. Use the cou- 
pon below and obtain full information; 
THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS Co. 


7542 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 























412—A low priced, Sty sates Model 421—Equipped with Giant 
with two ‘Extra Fast”’ Superfex Burner, thermostatic shut 
Biue Chimney Perfection Burners. and triple copper coils. Attaches 4 
ttaches to any storage tank. to any storage tank. é 


PERFECTION.< 


Kerosene Water Heaters ,.0° *#estiste 
o* Send me full informe 
oP ciensboutyour Perfection 

























































Which Woodwork? 
- ASK THE PAINTER: 
HE KNOWs' 


he 


dies expert. wood finisher is a 
qualified judge of good wood- 
_ work. He values it as to how it 
will reflect in his own reputation 

as a craftsman. For his best work 

_ (and the satisfaction of the criti- 
_ - cal homebuilder) he knows the. 
‘imperative necessity of freedom 
‘from rosin, of even absorbing 
qualities vital to uniform color 
—that there must be no raised 
grain nor later discoloration of 
the delicate tones of white or 
tint enamels. Too, he wants fine 
texture, close grain and tough 

_ resilient fiber which supply ‘‘life’’ 
. to the lustrous, waxed, rubbed 
surface in which he takes pride. 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


Satin-like Interior Trim. 


it invariably embodies. these essetitials.. 
They are ingrown in the wood itself. They 
are the home builder's assurance of beauty, 
harmonious color and long life. 
abl Soft Pine is easy to get. Your 
ocal lumber dealer or gicaicg mill has it 
Cif you live east of the Rockies), and it is 
_ produced in . Itcosts less than - 
rarer woods of no gteater merit, Our help- 
Peer 
ds ‘the askin with it you’ 
rs Ba yo 


of attractive designs, sent for. 50 
cents cash or postage. ansaoSoft Pine - 
* answers the woodwork and bailding ma- 
terial ion with complete satisfaction 
‘and ultimate contentmens. Get the facts 
now, while the idea is warm. Just write—_. 
ees Z ; 


ae 
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Is preferred by the expert finisher because 


ly want our fascinating book “4 
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Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


HE dandelion war is.on. Dozens of 

remedies have been suggested, but so 
far as we have been able to learn one 
sure way to eliminate these sturdy aliens, 
if not too numerous in the lawn, is to dig 
them up as fast as they appear. The 
roots are hardy and unbelievably roving, 
but no plant, propagating by the seed 
method, can long continue to exist when 
no seeds are allowed to mature. 

If your neighbors on each side practice 
the same thoro watchfulness, and keep 
theirs down, you should, in two seasons, 
be rid of these weeds. 

Any sort of tool will 


is paid so much per hundred weeds that 
he destroys. 

But without doubt the best thing to 
keep up home interest in the small boys 
and girls is some kind of playground 
equipment. This may range from a single 
simple swing supported by a limb, or it 
may include a merry-go-round, teeter- 
totter, slide, sand pile, swings, and on 
thru the whole list of devices intended to 
please the youngsters. 

So we are showing this month a com- 
bination of two swings, teeter-totter and 

bar, that is easily 
made. The frame is 








do. A long-bladed 
knife, or a putty 
knife, or a screw- 
driver hammered out 
at the end and sharp- 
ened, will get down 
far enough to cut the 
plant off well below 
the crown. Don’t 
wait until the flower 
has withered, but nip 
it in the bud. 


Preventing Discolora- 
tion of Brick 

Brick often discol- 
or, especially when 
they are used for re- 
taining walls, when 
the moisture drives 
impurities out. In 











Loffom 
The Wrerda/ self. 


of pipe. One of the 
swings can be turned 


into shorter ropes 
with rings at the 
lower ends. If you 


would like to make 
one of these outdoor 

ms for the chil- 

n, just send twen- 
ty-five cents and ask 
for the blue prints 
and specifications. By 
adding ten cents more 
we will send you a 
pamphlet listing 
many simple, inex- 
pensive devices for 
the back yard which 
you can make your- 











An Adjustable Home- 





time these spots will 
disappear. But new 
bricks can be kept 
fresh and free from 
discolorations by painting them with 
two coats of linseed oil. This preservation 
will last for several seasors at least and 
at a short distance is entirely unnotice- 
able. 


An Outdoor Gymnasium 


We have been kept busy this month 
filling requests for blue prints. Somehow 
each month the popularity of this feature 
grows. We try to choose ideas which the 
majority will like, but of course what 
appeals to one, will not 
appeal to the next. 
Let’s have your idea of 
what should be shown. 


made Wrench 


All you will need 
for this wrench is a 
piece of stiff strap iron, a bolt and two 
nuts. The ring in the end prevents break- 
age when the ends are moved back and 
forth. Two holes are drilled thru two 
inches above the bottom and the bolt put 
thru. The lower ends are notched to form 
a square when they are together. The nut 
on the right-hand side when turned back 
or forth changes the size of the wrench 
opening. For light work this is ideal. The 
detailed drawing shown on this page 
shows how the work is to be done. 


The adjustable wrench described herein 


Blue prints for this prayground equipment are available 








is more helpful. than 
bouquets! 

The kids are now out 
of school. How can we 
keep their interest at 
home? Helen will de- 
light in a little regular 
responsibility and 
probably welcome the 
suggestion that she 
care for a certain flower 
bed. Bob will see some 
fun, too, in work, if he 
is given charge of a 
part of the lawn. Or 
perhaps he can earn 
that baseball suit if he 
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A Sewing Cabinet Accessory 
A reader sends us an idea of value to 
any housewife. It is a discarded razor 
blade mounted in a slot in one end of a 


well-shaped wooden handle and secured 
with two small screws. The sketch will 





give you an idea of what it is like. This is 
ideal for ripping seams and the like, and 
when the blade mes dull, another can 
be inserted in its place. A sheath of some 
heavy cloth should be made for the 
blade, to protect both its edge and care- 
less fingers. 


Playhouse for the Children 


Hereis areal Eeynowe which will surely 
appeal to the girls. It runs into more 
money, but if Dad is hand: with tools, 
he can get some second-hand lumber and 
find a few hours now and then so the cost 
won’t be prohibitive. The house shown 
is ten feet long, including the porch, five 
feet wide and five feet high. The windows 
are covered with screen only. Inside there 
are two small chairs and a table. The 
little mistress of this miniature home 
never lacks playmates. She is a pretty 
popular person in her neighborhood. 








A welcome addition to the playground 


Timely Tips 


Cracks in woodwork can be repaired 
permanently by making a paste of fine 
sawdust and glue and packing the open- 
ing with this. Tamp the material down 
with a small instrument, leaving the fill 
slightly higher than the rest of the sur- 
face. After several hours, this is smoothed 
down with sandpaper, then painted or 
varnished, as the case may be. 

Always keep the grade line around the 
basement wall, a few inches higher than 
the rest of the yard. The earth should 
slope rather iy ig away from the 
house on all sides for three or four feet. 
This prevents water from working down 
between the ground and the wall, and 
seeping thru. 

A heavy concrete roller will help 
smooth rough lawns. Several neighbors 
living in one block can chip in and make 
or buy one jointly and then use it when- 
ever it is needed. 

_ Awhitewash made of ordinary finishing 
lime and water should be applied to the 
trunks of trees which are apt to be in- 
fected. This same wash is sometimes 
used on bushes with success. One gar- 
dener treats his tract of currants with 
this whitewash every spring and he 
claims that the bushes are kept free 
rom parasites in early season when a 
sturdy, unhampered growth is essential. 

Keep a thick rag soaked in coal oil 

handy for wiping off garden tools when 


you come fro . i 
Eo~t raleae the garden. This pre- 
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Make Every Repair 
a Permanent One 


You have the satisfaction of knowing that you are 
getting a permanent job when you make your re- 
pairs with Sheetrock, the fireproof wallboard. 
Sheetrock is made of pure gypsum rock. It will 
not warp, is fireproof, insulating and everlasting. 
It is easy to use. The broad, ceiling-high sheets 
are factory-cast of uniform thickness, and are 
ready to be nailed to the joists or studding. 
Sheetrock saws and nails like lumber. Costs 
little to buy and nothing at:all to maintain. 


Sheetrock takes any decoration perfectly—wall- 
paper, calcimine, panels, Textone, the wonderful 
decorative medium for textured finishes. 

Your dealer in lumber or building supplies sells 
Sheetrock, or can get it for you promptly from 
our nearest mill. 

Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices:. Dept. 2, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IL 


SHEETROCK 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


United States 
Please send me 


y 














Name...... 


im Company, Dept. 2, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


ple of Sheetrock and information as to its uses. 
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"THE ability to 
preserve in 
wholesome good- 
ness even most 
perishable foods, 
is found in a super- 
lative degree in this 
new Boun syphon 
refrigerator. (The 
clean lustre of 
crystal-white por- 
celain, inside and 
out, combined with 
the efficient BoHNn 
syphon system, 
assures the modern 
housewife of health- 
ful refrigeration. 


Adopted by the Pullman 
Company; every dining 
car on all railroads is 
equipped with BouHn 
syphon refrigerators and 
is a rolling testimonial of 
unsurpassed efficiency. 


* 


Bohn 
Refrigerator 
Company 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Retail Salesrooms 
in the following cities: 
New York—5 East 46th Street 
Boston—246 Boylston Street 


Chicago—Washington Street 
and Garland Court 
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Fruits, vegetables and meats make delicious shortcake fillings 


June, 1925 


Can You Make Shortcake? 


FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


‘THE shortcake, in its various forms, is 
one of the articles of food that is per- 
ennially valued. As a “hearty” dessert it 
has no superior; and each spring the 
shortcake par excellence — strawberry 
shortcake — is hailed with the greatest 
enthusiasm when it first makes its appear- 
ance, and enjoyed to the last berry. 

We have rather settled on individual 
shortcakes as most convenient and desir- 
able, being an irregular family, so to 
speak (in respect to size only, I trust!) of 
varying numbers and many “transients.” 
And I am very likely to bake a number 
of the preferred size at a time and keep 
them along for two or three days in a tin 
box. When reheated and liberally but- 
tered (every shortcake requires liberal 
butter to be at its best) and freshly filled 
at the last minute, I defy anyone to de 
tect that they are not just out of the 
oven; and, judging by the way they van- 
ish and by the frequency with which they 
are perhaps not demanded but firmly 
requested by the family, this method of 
keeping them “on tap” has no insur- 
mountable objections. I have a cutter, 
oval in shape, which I prefer to a round 
one, as it looks somewhat more dainty. 

Shortcakes are of two kinds—the fruit- 
filled variety used for dessert, and the 
savory sort, filled with vegetables, eggs, 
diced meat, etc., in a sauce, to be as 
a main dish. We, I confess, use straw- 
berry shortcakes as a main second course 
for breakfast, despite the derisive com- 
ment of that member of the family most 
particular as to “what is what.” “It is 
c=, ”’ sheremarks, “to haveshortcake for 

reakfast—almost as queer as having pie!”’ 
A shortcake, of which the cake portion is 
of the real old-fashioned biscuit dough 
and not a near-cake and whi cream 
confection, with plenty of lightly sweet- 
ened fruit filling and topping it, is, we 
claim, a proper and most enjoyable com- 
panion to a perfect cup of breakfast coffee! 
Try it, those who haven’t! 

As might be inferred by the above, we 
greatly prefer the unsweetened, old- 
fashioned biscuit crust to the cake variety 
for every occasion. Whipped cream im- 
proves it for some and hurts it for others. 
Plenty of ordinary (perhaps I should say 
extraordinary!) cream has its devotees. 
For breakfast we prefer it creamless, with 
very liberal butter. A good rule for this 
sort of cake is as follows: 

One pint (that is, two cupfuls) of flour, 
four level teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
half a teaspoonful of salt,; sift, add four 


level tablespoonfuls of lard (work it in 
with fingertips), and enough milk to 
make of the consistency to mold, as soft 
as possible. It will take from three 
fourths to one cupful. Handle as little and 
work as fast as ible. For a large cake 
bake in a very hot oven (450 degrees) in 
a round tin in two half-inch layers, brush- 
ing the lower with melted butter. Brush 
top with milk before putting in oven and 
with butter when taken out. Use around 
or oval cutter, not toosmall, for individual 
cakes. If for immediate use keep hot, lift 
off tops, butter liberally, fill with slightly 
crushed and sweetened strawberries, pile 
the top with cut ones, sift sugar over and 
serve. Some prefer to serve an extra bow! 
of the crushed and sweetened berries as a 
sauce, anditisadelicious addition. Ortop 
with whipped cream and serveextra sauce. 
Remember that a good rule is to be a bit 
scanty with the crust, making it rather 
thin, and very liberal with the filling. 

While we usually think of strawberries 
in connection with berry shortcakes, 
many other berries and fruits are delicious 
used in the same way. 

Raspberry and Currant Shortcake—Use 
two-thirds raspberries, and one-third very 
ripe currants. Mash currants well, add 
raspberries crushed slightly, and sweeten 
to taste. Fill a hot, well-buttered cake 
made as above, and pour more of the 
filling over the top. Serve instantly. 

Peath Shortcake—Use fresh peaches in 
season, and in winter the canned sliced 
fruit. Slice very ripe fresh fruit, sweeten 
as desired and stir to dissolve sugar; use 
as a filling in hot, buttered cakes. Brush 
tops with butter, sift on sugar, and orna- 
ment with rows of overlapping slices of 
the fruit. Pipe on whipped cream orna- 
mentally, using a pastry tube or a small 
cornucopia. Stiffly whipped cream, piped 
in a pattern in this way, takes but a 
moment to apply, requires but the small- 
est modicum of cream, and gives any 
shortcake a very ornamental and profes- 
sional appearance. To make the cornu- 
copia, pin a small square of letter paper 
into a cone. 

I should head the list of savory short- 
cakes with Concordia Shortcake. This | 
always make in individual cakes, serving 
them, attractively garnished, on a hot 
chop plate. Bake cakes, as suggested 
above, in two layers, buttering the lower 
before baking; keep very hot. Just before 
serving, lift tops, butter liberally, and 
fill with a mixture made as follows: 

Continued on page 53 
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Bright-colored awn- 

ings are most effec- 

tive against a s'ucco 
background 








Oven Better Homes and Gardens 


Blue and orange 

striped canvas adds 

much interest to the 
house front 





Why Not Awnings: This Year? 


MARION BROWNFIELD 


AWNINGS give a cozy, luxurious air 
to a home that nothing else does. 
They lend a delightful touch of color 
and they are also very practical for shad- 
ing windows, doors arid patios, so why 
not awnings this year? 

There are many styles so that the type 
most harmonious with the architecture 
of the home may be chosen. Some are 
made to open and close on a galvanized 
iron frame. Others like those with hand 
painted stripes, or with a pavilion frame 
in the Spanish style remain stationary. 
One may have awnings made to shade 
any door, window or porch in almost 
any color scheme, or can buy them ready 
made in certain standardized sizes in a 
wide choice of designs and colors. 

The color scheme is undoubtedly what 
makes the awning attractive, for a bit of 
contrast adds so much style to the home. 
Of course certain colors set off certain 
types of architecture best. Brick, or 
stucco, with Old English or Spanish lines, 
or the colonial house all require different 
treatment. While bright-colored awn- 
ings are most effective as a rule against 
a stucco background, a more conservative 
blending of awning and house is often 
preferable for a wooden structure. Digni- 
fied dark green and white stripes seem 
well suited to a colonial home, altho both 
brick and Old English types of houses also 
are harmonious with striped awnings. A 
great deal depends upon the color of the 
house itself. Colored stripes can be or- 
dered woven or painted .according to 
desire, and the choice of colors is legion. 
Just by way of suggestion some of these 
color combinations are given below: 

Blue and navy stripes (effective with 
yellow house). 

Red and yellow striped (effective on 
gray stucco). 

Blue and orange (effective on white 
stucco). 

Green and white (effective on any t 
of white house). gpee 

Red and white (effective on a gray, 
white or green house). 

Black and white (effective on a cream 
or yellow house). 

Tan and white (effective on a tan 
house), : 

Tan and black (effective on a dark 

rown house). 
Often more than two colors are com- 


bined in awning stripes. One attractive 
combination consists of a wide light green 
stripe edged with a narrow line of orange 


and black on a white or cream back- 
ground. Such an awning gives a very 
cheerful note to any white house. The 


n tone most in vogue at present is 
nown as “Venetian” and is a sea-green 
with a suggestion of blue in it. Many 
up-to-date homes whether of wood or 
stucco have the window frames painted 
with this Venetian green. and this sug- 
gests matching the awnings. There are 
many such details to consider, indeed. 
Awning, for example, can be used in addi- 
tion to blinds if the color scheme is kept 
harmonious. 

The plain awning is frequently made 
decorative with borders of color, scallops, 
and fringe. White or tan awnings are 
likely to be bordered with a narrow dark 
green or black scroll. Or, they may 
have just a-simple scalloped edge em- 
phasized with a fringe in a darkér tone. 
One very restful awning is of plain dark 
green with a scroll border of white. 

Striped awnings are frequently edged 
with either black or white fringe just 
for an artistic contrast of color. One 
home seen was tastefully cozy with a 
couch hammock on the porch upholstered 
to match the awnings. It is attention to 
such details as these that lend distinction 
to any dwelling. 

Still another color scheme possible is 
made thru the use of the “duplex” awn- 
ing. This consists of one color outside, 
and another inside for a facing. The ad- 
vantage here is that some gay stripe may 
be chosen to set off the home in perspec- 
tive, while say a green lining will be rest- 
ful for the rooms within the home. Awn- 
ings of course are primarily chosen to 
shut out sunshine and glare. 

It is for this reason that their popu- 


a has grown for the porch. Even the 
porch with a roof is e still more in- 
viting with awnings. Sometimes an 


awning over the steps means more com- 
fort. It will frequently protect a fine 
front door from becoming sun-blistered. 
Again, as many as three awnings are 
raised in addition to the roof, to make 
the porch shady and livable. The pavil- 
ion style of awning is a favored style for 
the porch as well as for all stucco homes 
of Renaissance type architecture. 
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Natural 
Permanent © 


Daffodil 
Plantings 


A most inspiring new idea in gardening is 
the naturalizing of Daffodils where they re- 
quire absolutely no care after planting. If 
left undisturbed they increase in numbers 
and beauty, year after year. The easiest 
and most economical way of growing flowers 
by the hundreds and thousands. 


1925 The Last Year 


to Import 


By ruling of the Federal Horticultural Board 
no more Daffodils may be imported after this 
season. ake sure now of ne these 
beautiful spring flowers in your garden for 
years to come by ordering now while true, 
high-quality Dutch bulbs are still available. 
Here are six varieties selected for size, 
beauty and hardiness at special import 
prices. 
Poeticus Ornatus. Im- Blood Orange. Wide, 
roved Poet's Narcissus. creamy yellow perianth; 
ure white, star-shaped cup brilliant reddish 


flowers; shallow cup of orange; exquisitely 
yellow, red. frilled. 


Autocrat. Short, wide Emperor. 
trumpet and ae largest and finest Giant 
anth; rich yellowthrough- Trumpets. Deep golden 
out. yellow. 


One of the 


Evangeline. Broad, Empress. A fine com- 
white perianth and large, panion to Giant Emperor; 
shallow cup of palest pure, snowy white peri- 
lemon. anth; yellow trumpet. 


Bulbs each, 00 in all $ 4.50 
SPECIAL} strc iinat 11.00 
bulbs each, 600 in alt 39-00 


Above special offers good only until July 1. Order 
now: pay when bulbs arrive in September or take 5% 
discount for cash with order. omplete directions 
for planting and care with every order. 


FREE — Bulb Book 


Elliott’s Import Bulb 
Cata‘og for 1925 is the 
most complete ever 
offered. Tells best and 
easiest ways of growing 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Daf- 
fodils, Lilies and many 
other bulbs, indoors and 
out. Describes thous- 
ands of varicties. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. 
Gives special import 
prices good only until 
July 1. Sent Free. 





Write for Catalog Today 


ELLIOTT NURSERY COMPANY 
526 Magee Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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All installations by Cham- 
berlin qupertg— Onsanneeed 
for the life of the building. 








Save 25% to 
40% on Fuel 
Send the Coupon 


Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strips save and pay for them- 
selves every day in the year. 
They are a necessity of real 
household economy. They 
keep out dust, dirt and soot. 
And a vast amount of labor 
is lifted out of household 


routine. 


In fuel alone from 25% to 40% 
is saved. All parts of the 
house are kept warm. No 
cold spots. No draughts. No 
rattling doors and windows. 
Chamberlin Weather Strips 
are of the type which inter- 
locks with sash, thus insuring 
most satisfactory and endur- 
ing protection. 


Weather strip installation is 
the work of experts. Wehave 
been many years in the de- 
velopment of our organiz- 
ation. And because we know 
that their work is done right, 
we guarantee the satisfaction 
of every Chamberlin instal- 
lation for the life of the build- 
ing. 


CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 





and Door Bottoms 


Chamberlin Door Bottoms enable 
you to admit fresh air to any part 
of the house while closing all other 
parts against draughts. They pre- 
vent escape of cold air, dust and 
dirt from basements. Keep out 
laundry and kitchen steam and 
odors. They are inexpensive, in- 
stalled separately or in conjunction 
with Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strips. 


SEND THE COUPON 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company. 
1653 West Lafayette Boulevard ,Detroit,Michigan 
I would like an estimate covering the install- 
ing (check which) ge 
Chamberlin Door Bottoms— 

Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips—in home 
—Office Bldg.—Church—Number of Wistows— 
Number of Doors— 





Name 





Address 





Ses aed 
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Lattices, Gates and Enclosures 


“| 3e following material is required for 
the latticework shown at the top of 
page 15: 

A. 3 columns 6’’x6’’x7’ 0” (or 10’ if 
solid). 

B. 4 rafters 2’’x6’’x1l’ 6” (formed on 
one end). 

C. 11 cross rafters 2’'x4’’x3’ 0” (formed 
on both ends). 

D. 12 lattice strips 34’’x134"’x11’ 0”. 

E. 4horizontal strips 1’’x2’’x10’ 0” (cut 
to fit). 

F. 12 horizontal lattice 34’’x134"x9’ 0” 

G. 22 vertical lattice 3¢'’x134'’x5’ to 6’ 
, 


H. 24 trim pieces 3%” x 134” x 634” 
(mitered corners). 

A convenient method for lining up and 
leveling the column is as follows: Drive 
three or more posts or stakes into the 
ground just back of the holes for the 
columns, to which a strip should be nailed 
that has been leveled before nailing both 
ends with a carpenter’s level. Mark off 
seven on the column less the distance the 
top of ihe strip is from the ground in 
each case. Now bury your columns to a 
depth that brings the line on them at a 
level with the top of the leveling strip. 
Stay lath should now be used to keep the 
columns upright and properly spaced 
after each has been set plumb with a line 
and plumb bob or carpenters’ plumb. 

The long rafters (B) can now be 
spiked into place and the stay lath be- 
tween columns can be removed. Rafters 
(B) are made in two pieces for ease in 
handling and economy but full length 
ones would be desirable if obtainable. 
After these rafters are in place the struc- 
ture should be solid and steady enough 
so that the short cross rafters can be 
nailed into place by toenailing with long 
finishing nails. These nails should be set 
and the holes carefully puttied. 

The top lattice should be spaced off 
and put up next and the top completely 
finished. An ordinary six-foot step 
ladder will be the most convenient thing 
for this purpose. The top view of the 
working drawing shows the arrangement 
of all of the top pieces. 

The lattice panels should be put to- 
gether on the ground or floor with the 
vertical pieces left full length. A sectional 
view at (a-b) is ae on the working 
drawing to show the arrangement of the 
lattice and top and bottom pieces. The 
arc can be laid out with a twelve-foot 
piece of string, which is tied to a nail on 
a line directly thru the center of the 
panel. A pencil tied to the other end of 
the string can be used to draw the arc. 
String that does not stretch greatly 
should be used. The tops of the lattice 
can be cut along the line with an ordinary 
cross cut saw as the curve on each lattice 
is so slight. This completes the panel 
which can now be mounted between col- 
umns by carefully cutting the top and 
bottom strips (E) to exact length and 
fastening the ends to the column faces by 
means of heavy angle irons and screws. 


Specifications for Trellises 
The stock bill of the trellis shown in 
figure 1 (as far as it is possible to give it) 
is as follows: 


0 


Two arches (diam. variable) 2’’x74”’. 
Four risers (length variable) 2’’x74”’. 
One lattice 2’ 9’’x134"x74”. 

Two lattices 2’ 6’x134""x74”. 

Two lattices 2’ 3’’x134"’x74”. 
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screen your home 


What is the best way to durably 
screen a casement window? A sum- 
mer porch? A solarium? 


This beautifully lithographed book 
describes the several screen-types, 
and their proper use. Also describes 
the features of Higgin All-Metal 
Screens and Higgin Service. It shows 
the importance and true 
economy of good screens, 
properly and accurately 
installed. 

Frste heake oonne and tadddace 
The HIGGIN Mfg. Co. 
507 Washington St., Newport, Ky. 2 


ALL METAL 
WINDOW SCREENS 

















Build Your New 
of Material that 
CANT BURN 


N ATCO 


HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


Write now for this new Natco Home Book. 
See for yourself many photographs of attrac- 
tive aay ape: are not only proof against 
Damp, y and Weather but also Fire Safe. 


It’s not expensive. The first cost of Fire 
Proof construction is scarcely more than the 
cost of frame. And in upkeep, of course, it’s 
exceedingly less. Write for that book today. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING CO. 
1447 Fulton Building 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 






Vite for , 
this book todayy 


Naylor’s SPRAYER for Hose 
ai Use your City Water Pressure 
The force of water going thru 

nozzle draws the icide 

from jar and mixes it in any 

constant ratio. 

It uses any spray chemical. 

| CONE or FLAT MISTS 

| or 40 ft. stream for Trees. 
Excellent for Kerosene Sprays. 

$5.00 Deliv 
Satisfaction or Money Back 

| Free Circular—what to spray 

) Naylor Mfg. Co. Hastings, Nebr 


Read the advertisements in this magazine. 














They 
are guaranteed to give satisfaction at all times. 
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Two lattices 1’ 10"x134"x}4" ; 

Two lattices 1’ 7’x134"’x74"’. 

About 14 lattices 1’ 5’’x134""x74”. 

The arch will have to be cut with a 
band saw or turning saw from three 

ieces of stock, then fitted, joined and 
fastened with cleats — the back. Of 
course a better job will result if you 
build them up with segments. 

The trellis shown in fi two of the 
working drawing is fully dimensioned but 
may be reduced in size by reducing all 
sizes proportionately (with the exception 
of the width of the material which should 
be only slightly reduced if at all) without 
detracting from the attractiveness of the 
design. e side view is a section thru 
the center of the trellis. 

The large semi-circle is made of four 
segments having their joints at the center 
of the radial strips. Cere must be taken 
to lay out and cut the angles carefully as 
they are on the outside. The smaller 
semi-circle can be made in two sections. 

The following material is required: 

Two vertical pieces 4’ 644’’x134""x34”. 

Two vertical pieces 4’ 3’’x1’’x34”. 

One vertical piece 1114’’x1"x34”. 

Two vertical pieces 834’’x1’’x34”’. 

Two radial pieces 714”x1’’x34”’. 

One horizontal piece 25’’x114’’x34”". 

Four horizontal pieces 22’’x1'’x34”’. 

One horizontal piece 22”’x114"x34”’. 

Two horizontal pieces 1114"x1’’x34”. 

Eight diagonal pieces 10’’x1’’x34”. 

The material for the semi-circle and 
diamond should also be cut to fit. 

The simpler trellis shown by figure 
three requires the following material: 

Two vertical pieces 4’ 594'’x134’x34”. 

One vertical piece 4’ 034'’x134''x34”. 

One vertical piece 7’’x134’’x34”". 

Two horizontal pieces 644'x134"x34”. 
: Twelve horizontal pieces 1/10’’x134’’x 

Four diamond pieces 7’’x134’’x34”. 

Should it be impossible to support this 
trellis well owing to the type of wall to 
which it is to be fastened it would be 
advisable to substitute 54” or 34” material 
for the vertical pieces instead of 34”. 





A Floral Paradise in Hoosier- 


Land 


Continued from page 10 
grow only the best and nothing less 
will do. And many wonderfully allurin 
and exceedingly fine varieties may be had 
for a very modest outlay. 

The place of the iris is as a hardy 
perennial in company with a succession 
of other perennials. They lend themselves 
to wild gardens, as lawn borders, in rock- 
work or massed in suitable places almost 
in any garden. 

The Spitzer garden does not depend 
exclusively on iris for its charm. Bes 
may also be found a glorious profusion of 
peonies that represent over two hundred 
varieties including such fine plants as 
the Therese, LeCygne, Longfellow, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Philippe Rivoire, Kelway’s 
Glorious, Mary Woodbury Shaylor and 
the Lady A. Duff. The beauty of the sur- 
roundings is further enhanced by the 
presence of snowball bushes, the flowerin 
crab and other charming plants an 
numerous fine specimens of native trees. 

But the greatest wonder of the Spitzer 
garden has not been told. Ten years ago 
the site was simply a piece of wild, unde- 
veloped land. The remarkable trans- 
formation from a weed-infested, brushy 
tract to a veritable wonderland of flowers 
was accomplished in a decade. 
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Don’t eal blindfolded 


when you build 


What a pity it is so many people approach the subject of home buiding 
without understanding’’—A PROMINENT AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


KNOWLEDGE of the A B C’s of 

building means much to every person 
—who ever expects to build. Architects 
and contractors know the importance of 
this knowledge. If you have it they can 
better serve you. 

In order to give you this essential infor- 
mation in simple, understandable form 
we have published, and will send free, a 48 
page illustrated book which covers the 
whole range of home building from foun- 
dation to the roof. 

An hour takes the mystery 
out of building 

No matter what-price-house you intend 
to build, this book points the way to 
ou building values and economies. 

t carries you through every operation in 
simple text, graphically illustrated. The 
book also contains reproductions of many 
attractive homes. 

It tells you what you ought to know 
about foundations, joists, studding, rafters, 
sheathing, roofing, window and door 
frames, siding, exterior trim, lath, window 
sash, doors, interior trim, moldings, built- 
in fixtures, garages, garden fixtures. It 
tells you how to Semsnian materials, and 
construction elements. 

An hour’s time given to your home now 
with the guidance of this practical and 
useful book will add greatly to your satis- 
faction in building. 

The name of the book is “Pine Homes” 
—published in theinterests of better build- 
ing by the California White and Sugar 
Pine Association. Prominent architects 
and builders thecountry over have request- 
ed copies for distribution to their clients. It 
will be sent to you gladly without charge. 
Just fill in the coupon at the right and mail. 


Why authorities on wood prefer 
California “Pines 


The best judges of wood worth and value are 
the men who buy it to convert into doo 
window sashes, frames, etc. Read what one o! 
the largest in this industry says in his book for 
the home builder. 

“....doors made of solid California 
Pine, a soft, close grained, weather resist- 
ing wood. It has more of the qualities of 
of the Old Northern pine than any wood 
being cut today in sufficient quantities ta 
provide for the production of soft w: 
doors. It is a wood suitable for paint or 
stain and in our judgement is the best 
wood from which to e solid doors 
bees panels usually swell, shrink 
or check but these are made from care- 
fully selected Californig Pine and true 
economy results in the purchase of the 
better articles,” 


coupon and mail 
now, as the edi- 
tion is limited. 











PINE HOMES 
{ere — 


California White and Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers Assn. 
658 Call Bldg., San Francisco 

Please send your book 
“Pine Homes.” 


Name 





Street 





City. 





california 


California California 
White Pine Sugar Pine 
(Trade name) 





CALIFORNIA WHITE & SUGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Also producers of California White Fir, California “Douglas Fir, California Incense (edar 
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rome: 


DETROITS FINEST HOTEL 
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THE ATMOSPHERE 
OF A VENETIAN 
PALACE 


The vivid coloring of the Italian 
Renaissance, as exemplified in the 
notable palaces of Venice, gives the 
Venetian Room of The Book- 
Cadillac a unique and delightful 


charm. 


Here, as in the other main restau- 
rants, luxurious appointments have 
been combined with practical fea- 
tures to insure rapid, courteous 
and efficient service to guests at 
all times. 


1,200 rooms with bath, $4.00 and 
up. 475 rooms at minimum rate 
and $5.00. Sample rooms, $5.00 


and $8.00 


Special Luncheon served 
daily in English Grill and 
Blue Room, $1.25. 


Dinner de Luxe in Blue 
Room and English Grill, 
$2.00 


(except Sunday) 
Venetian Room ala Carte. 


Afternoon Tea served in 
the Chinoise and Palm 
Rooms 


Coffee Shop on Ground 
Floor. 


THE BOOK-CADILLAC 
HOTEL COMPANY 
DETROIT 
ROY CARRUTHERS, President. 


WASHINGTON BLVD. AT MICHIGAN AVE. 
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Isn’t an attractive home like this worth saving for? 


Essentials in a Thrift Program 


HARRY J. CREVISTON 


NEARLY every man feels inclined to 
throw out his chest and point to 
himself with pride as being a “good pro- 
vider,” yet how many have actually 
taken the time to study out just what it 
means to be a real provider? Not the man 
who can “bring home the bacon,” but 
the man who can bring it home and keep 
it there is the one who qualifies. “Keeping 
it there’ means a balanced program of 
living that will provide the three obliga- 
tions for a successful family life. A real 
provider must— 
provide a home, 
then protect that home, 
and put prosperity into it. 
The home of a real provider is not merely 
a place for the family gathering to eat and 
sleep. It is a haven for happiness, com- 
anionship, and inspiration. The ideal 
ae may be only a small three or four 
rooms but overflowing with the good 
things of life. It may be maintained on 
just a small income yet surrounded with 
the beauties of nature to make it even 
more ideal than many large and lavish 
estates. The best providers are those who 
already have an equity in that home, or 
are perfecting plans by which they will 
some day own what to them is an ideal 
home. Home ownership is within the 
reach of every man who has a regular 
income, if he will definitely make up his 
mind to forego the luxuries of life and 
start on the proper basis, within the 
range of his income. Perhaps it will re- 
quire some privation and certainly some 
denial—perhaps moving farther out from 
the business centers or even into smaller 
quarters, but a move forward at least, as 
it is a step toward independence. To the 
family that will, by systematic frugality 
or by denying ’ themselves, accumulate 
that first payment on a home there are 
many ways thru which the home purchase 
can be accomplished. The best providers 
have already made that first payment or 
are aiming in that direction. 
Protection consists of providing for all 


of the things which may happen, but’ 





particularly for the replacement of the 
provider himself when he is taken from 
the home. All of us have used the expres- 
sion, “If I die’—we should say, “When 
I die,” for it is the most certain thing in 
the world. Life insurance is the surest 
way of providing for that “when’”’—it 
means that our earning power for the 
family welfare is replaced with cash to 
cover their needs. Personally I do not 
recommend investment forms of insur- 
ance, because insurance is intended pri- 
marily for protection and should not be 
confused with investments. There is no 
substitute for insurance as a protection, 
neither does it seem just to look forward 
to tearing down the protection at some 
later date by cashing in our insurance 
policy. While life insurance is a protec- 
tion covering a situation that is bound to 
happen, there are several other calamities 
which may take place and which are a 
part of the real provider’s protection 
program—Aall property should be covered 
with fire insurance—tornado and light- 
ning insurance are equally important— 
burglary insurance is not amiss—accident 
insurance costs very little for gratifying 
returns if we meet with misfortune—in 
fact, insurance in all of its branches should 
be carefully considered by every provider, 
because only a small outlay is required in 
proportion to the return, if the unforeseen 
does take place. 

While the amassing of a large fortune 
can certainly be considered as Prosperity, 
still it is not the requirement. In the case 
of a small salaried man, prosperity means 
to plan his living in such a way that he 
can consistently set aside part of his 
income for “rainy day” use, and for com- 
fort in his old age. Every man should 
realize that some day an old man will be 
dependent upon him—not his father, but 
he himself. Looking forward to taking 
care of that old man means to provide 
prosperity. Speculation is not apt to 
accomplish prosperity. Emerson once 
said, “The surest way to get poor fast is 
to get rich quick.” 
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The surest way to provide prosperity 
is t0 tut akin savtein igual G4 Tae 
intervals, even small sums will in time 
grow into considerable accumulation. The 
best providers will definitely plan. their 
expenditures and at the same time plan 
a definite system for saving and invest- 
ment. Perhaps a budget would help. Our 

atest industries and even our ere 
ments plan their spending with a budget, 
and know in advance just how they are 
going to apportion their expense allow- 
ances. Certainly it would not be amiss to 
run our house on a “business”’ basis, and 
if a planned program of —- a 
thing in business, then it should be 
equally good for the home. The United 
States Treasury Department once pub- 
lished an interesting comparison: 


How Three Men Divide Their Incomes 








Tight- Spend-_ Thrif 
wad thrift ten” 

% % % 

Living Expenses....... 37 58 50 
Education............ 1 1 10 
OO Serer 1 1 10 
Recreation .....:..... 1 40 10 
Gavigtt it se dere ee ectes 60 0 20 





Which do you think is the real provider? 
Certainly the thrifty man is going to get 
more out of life—his program is well 
balanced, he will find more of happiness 
and less of worry than either of the 
others and will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he is going to find pros- 
perity in proportion to his means. 





Grape Diseases 

Continued from page 29 
attention largely to the leaves and fruit. 
The name comes from the white downy 
growth that ordinarily covers the diseased 
part. On the leaves the upper surface of 
affected spots is at first yellow with the 
white downy growth on the lower surface. 
The continued action of the tiny fungus 
plant within the leaf finally causes death. 
The fruit may simply wither up or it may 
become completely incrus with the 
soft growth of the fungus. 

To save the fruit from the ravages of 
either of these three diseases necessitates 
spraying with bordeaux mixture at least 
two or three times, beginning when the 
grapes are about the size of . In each 
case the rots are caused by tiny little 
plants known as fungi. The seeds or 
x ae of these plants may be carried by 
the wind or washed by the rain to the 
fruit, where they sprout and the roots of 
the fungus growing in fruit cause the 
rot. Bordeaux contains blue vitriol which 
is a powerful fungus poison, but the fungus 
must come in contact with it. To protect 
the fruit against the action of the fungus 
it must be well covered with the spray. 
Everyone knows that as grapes Ww 
they become rather tightly aadied to- 

ther in the cluster and if we wait too 
long before applying the spray it will be 
impossible to cover more than the outside 
of the cluster. This leaves the entire inner 
surface exposed to the attacks of the dis- 
ease. Furthermore, the stems andJeaves 
should also be protected so that they will 
not be constant sources of disease spots 
thruout the season. Grapes have a wa 
surface to which sprays do not stick we 
and it will help greatly if about half a bar 
of soap is dissolved in hot water -and 
mixed with each five gallons of the bor- 
deaux before applying. Grapes should 
also be pruned each spring, 
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What a tempting odor! How good wor | 
look! And how easy it isto prepare su 
treats when you have a Monarch Rangel 
Quick baking heat, under perfect con- 
trol—making baking a pleasure instead 
of a task! These are the results of build- 
ing the Monarch of malleable iron, with 
all joints riveted so they stay tight forever. 


Why deny yourself the pleasure and satisfaction 
of owning a Monarch? There’s no economy 
in doing without. Old wornout ranges waste 
fuel. A Monarch will save its own cost in a short 
time. And its malleable construction insures 
the same satisfactory and economical service for 
many, many years. 

Ask your Monarch dealer for his moderate prices 
and easy terms. Or, if you do not know of a 





Coal Costantino Rimee nearby dealer, write us. We will gladly arrange 
amount ee 
Malleable Iron Range Co. 
Gas and Combination Ranges A247 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 








Wouldn’t You Cook with Electricity 


—if it cost no more than coal or gas? 


Of course, you would. But many people, take it for granted that current 
costs are too high, and never investigate... The real facts about the cost of 
cooking with a Monarch Electric Range may surprise you. Why not find out 
about it? Just fill in and mail the coupon below. We will send you a careful, 
conservative estimate of the cost, based a 
upon your particular requirements, . 
and current rate. No obligation at all. 
Get these interesting facts at once. 


1 A Perfect Time and 


Temperature Control 
Makes The Monarch Almost Human 


Prepare your meal in advance and put 
it in the oven. Set your time control. 
It will turn your heat om when you 
want it, and off when you want it— 
automatically! Set your temperature 
control. The oven comes up to desired ; 
temperature in a few minutes—and /| 
holds it constant until it is automatic- 
ally turned off. The insulated oven 
holds the heat and continues the baking 
as long as you want it, without one 
cent more cost for current. Every- 
thing is automatic — positive — sure. 
Give your orders to this almost human 
device. Leave home if you wish. 
Your Monarch Electric Range will 
cook your meal without thought or 
attention on your part. 
Mail the Coupon Today. Find out 


af you can enjoy real kitchen inde- 
pendence at last! 


Malleable Iron Range Co. 


A247 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 








Mail This Coupon 
for an estimate of a Monarch 
Electric Range in YO Home 

Number in family?........ 
Do you do your own baking?........ 


Local current rate for cooking purposes......... 


Name 








Address AAT 


























y= can patch cracks and holes 
easily and quickly with Rut- 
fand Patching Plaster. . And the 


patch will stay. It will not shrink 
as Plaster of Paris shrinks. Neither 
will it crack, crumble nor fall out. 

It does not dry or “set” instantly 
—hence is easy for anyone to use. 
You can paint or Paper over it 
without shellacing and the patch 
will not “spot” through. Has many 
other uses—repairing stucco walls, 
pointing brick work, etc. 

Rutland Patching Plaster comes all ready 
to use, in handy cartons like prepared 
flour. Just add water. Buy it at paint, 
wall-paper and hardware stores. If your 
dealer hasn't it, mail the coupon below. 
Send no money. We will send you a 2}4 Ib. 
carton and you can pay the postman 30c 
olus postage, upon delivery. 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. J-3, Rutland, Vermont. 





RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO, 
‘ Dept. J3, Rutland, Vt. 

4 Send by mail, collect, a 24 Ib. 
§ carton of Rutland Patchi 










Plaster. I give my desler’s name below. i 
PNG <i ccugeindbestdsncbembachouovediane ! 
a BR sidan ttiesecsus stankecnseldbbeate { 
Se npcehic~ magnenenapn vena it 
LUXURY of Cistern W ater 
at turn of a Faucet] 

Soft rainwater for bathing, 

ing.chavigg, dishwash- 

ing and py use—at 

KEWANEE “Bungalow 

odel” Water | 





does this for about 
day. KEWANEE also 


cents a 


water like “city ‘water. 
° Write for the facts of what this 
oe new KEWANEE can 
Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 


KEWANEE 456 S. Franklin Street, Kewanee, Ill. 


Now #140 KEWAN EE 
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Dpt.arv 4711 N, UlarkSt, ,Chicago 
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Homes of.-Famous Americans 
Continued frim page 12 


mentation thruout..whigh gives the old 
place a rare dignity and charm. 

A legend runs to the effect that when 
the house was built, Marshall was away 
on business. He forwarded the plans to 
the builder, and since the w: were 
square and there were three doors, the 
builder misunderstood from the directions 
which way the house was to face. Conse- 

uently he contrived to get the front. to 
the rear, so that the main entry opened 
to the rear. When M returned, 
the work had proceeded too far to change, 
so, to this day, the main accessible en- 
trance has been thru a door originally 
planned to afford access to the garden. 

It is an eight-roomed house, with Jarge 
rooms and in the usual Colonial plan. 
Two rooms particularly interested me, 
and they were both upstairs. The first 
room, a bedroom directly in front of you 
as you come up the broad staircase, con- 
tains relics worth going miles to see. 


\ \ THAT schoolboy, for instance, would 

not thrill to stand before a genuine 
old buckskin hunting shirt, all embellished 
with Indian beads and colorwork and 
edged with buckskin fringe? Especially, 
when it is known that that hunting shirt 
was made nearly one hundred fifty years 
ago, and that it is the shirt George Rogers 
Clark wore when he took Vincennes in 
1779? Here, also, is the camp desk used 
by General Braddock and captured from 
him at his defeat, and later regained. 
The great leather chair of Benjamin 
Harrison, signer of the ,Declaration of 
Independence and grandfather of the 
—* of the same name, is to be seen 

ere, in addition to many other relics. 

But in the adjoining bedroom, the bed- 
room of Judge and Mrs. Marshall, while 
plainly furnished in true Colonial style, 
is deeply suggestive of the real man. The 
bed is a four-poster with a canopy over it 
and it stands in the corner. Next to it, 
and in the center of the rear wall, is a 
Colonial fireplace. An old washstand and 
pitcher, a few chairs of the times, plainly 
papered walls—and, on one wall, a 
framed letter in John Marshall’s neat and 
precise hand. But that letter! 

I’found myself glancing at it, then 
reading with quickened interest and 
sympathy, and searching for notebook 
and pencil to copy down every precious 
sentiment of it. This letter was written 
by Marshall to his invalid wife in the 
forty-third year of their married life. He 
had suffered an injury from a fall which 
confined him to his bed. 

It reads: “My dearest Polly: I was 
made intensely uneasy today by being 
informed that you had owe | of my fall 
before my letter reached you and had 
supposed me to be hurt much worse than 
I was in reality. I had hoped that my 
letter would be the first communication 
you would receive on the subject. 

“FE have been disappointed in being 
kept noes from court than I e 4 
Old men I find do not get over sprains and 
hurts quite as quickly as young ores. Al- 
tho I feel no pain when perfectly still, yet 
I cannot get up and move about without 
difficulty and cannot put on my coat. Of 
course, I cannot go to court. I believe 
confidently, however, that I shall go the 
beginning of next week, altho I & not 
get well as immediately as I expected my- 
self. The doctors say I mend a great deal 
faster than they expected. Everything is 
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more | 


pleasant 
more thorough 


C.LEeantnc the toilet ceases to be 
an unpleasant task when you let 
Sani-Flush clean it for you. Sani- 
Flush does it better than you can 
by any other means. It makes 
the porcelain shine like new. 

Sani-Flush cleans and purifies 
the toilet bowl and hidden, un- 
healthful trap. Destroys foul 
odors. Makes the toilet sanitary. 
Won’t harm plumbing connections. 

Sprinkle Sani-Flush in the toilet 
bowl—follow directions on the can 
—and flush. Keep it handy in 
the bathroom. 


Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or 
send 25¢ for a full-size can. 


. Reg US Pat OF e 
Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 

















What are your Sewage 
Disposal Problems? 


Let our specialists suggest just the ideal sanitary 
service suited for your suburban home, camp or 
school. Protect health and increase property 


values with these quality equipments. 
* 
Septic Tanks 
or water toilets without sewers. Follows U. 8. 


Public Health Service design. Thousands in use. 
No failures, Fully guaranteed. Easily installed. 
Before You Order 
Any System 





write for San and free plan 
us the brief details 
of and we will do 


























$. A. ROGERS SEED HOUSE, LIBERTY CORNER, N. J 
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certainly in the best possible train. My 
swelling has gone entirely down and I 
have not the sligt-‘est appearance of 
fever.” 

He then tells how kind everybody had 
been to him in Washi n, refers to the 
visits of friends, the Secretaries’ ladies 
the President, etc., and the jelly and 
sweets they bring him. But he adds: 
“T thank them, but stick to my hasty 
broth.” He then teases his “dearest 
Polly” by asking if she wonders what 
he does with his time. 

“T will tell you without waiting to be 
asked,” he continues gallantly. “You 
must know then that I bags with the 
ball at York, and with the dinner or fish 
at your house on the next day. I then 
retrace my visit to York, our splendid 
assembly at the Palace, in Williamsburg, 
my visit to Richmond where I acted Pa 
for a fortnight, my return the ensuing 
fall and the very welcome reception you 
gave me on your arrival from Dover, our 
little tiffs and makings-up, my feelings 
while Major Dick was courting you, my 
trip to the cottages, the lock of hair, m 
visit again to Richmond the ensuing fall, 
and all the thousand indescribable but 
deeply affecting instances of your affec- 
tion or coldness which constituted for a 
time the happiness or misery of my life 
and will always be recollected with a 
degree of interest which can never be lost 
while recollection remains. 

“Thus it is that I find amusement for 
those hours which I pass without com- 
pany or books. Farewell, my dearest 
Polly.—J. Marshall.” 

He is everywhere referred to by those 
who knew him, as being ideal in his 
family life. Mrs. Carrington, his sister- 
in-law, says “he was an enthusiast in 
love,” and she quotes him as saying in his 
later years that he “looked with astonish- 
ment at the present race of lovers, so 
totally unlike himself.” 


RS. MARSHALL, the “precious 
4¥ Polly,” was only seventeen when 
she married Marshall. His  devo- 
tion and tenderness for her grew with the 
years, and altho she was a life-longinvalid 
she was the mether of numerous children, 


four of whom were lost. She is described |. 


as a woman of great beauty and charm of 
person, but was bedridden a great deal of 
the time due to a nervous complaint. 

It seems, indeed, that he was an en- 
thusiast in everything. I regret that it 
is not possible to repeat all the stories 
which have come down to us, which tend 
to reveal his nature and character. All 
unite in proclaiming his “unfailing good 
humor,” and many comment on his 
hearty laugh, or his triumphant shout 
when winning at quoits in the woods. 

He never moved in any company, or in 
any society, without coming to be its 
leader, and was universally liked by 
friend and foe. His foes were political 
foes. At one time, when he*was elected a 
delegate to the Virginia Convention, 
which ratified the Federal Constitution 
after a twenty-five-day struggle, he 
wished to go to the Convention so he 
could support that document. The voters 
in his county told him they would elect 
him if he would vote against it. He told 
them frankly he could not do this, but 
they elected him anyway and he modestly 
'smisses the vote by saying, “Parties 
had not yet become so bitter as to extin- 
guish private affection.” 

His speeches in that Convention are 

Continued on page 48 
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“Window Shades of oil stuff with . . . ruined 


castles stencilled on them in various colors” 
—MARK TWAIN 


HE decorative treatment of 

windows has improved enorm- 
ously since those days. Yet, from 
1850 until Edstrom Red Tip Rollers 
were invented recently, the only 
tadical change was the design or 
color of the shade itself. There had 
been practically no improvement in 
the roller. 


, Regardless of the quality of the 
fabric from which it is made, a win- 
dow shade is only as good as the 
roller upon which it is mounted. 
Unless a shade is mounted on the 
best roller, it means constant trouble 
and annoyance. 


Edstrom Red Tip Rollers sc|ve 
the window shade problem. The 
Automatic Stops halt the shade 
before it can be pulled down far 
enough to tear off the roller and 
also make it impossible for the 
shade to whirl around at the top 
and uncoil the spring. Honest con- 
struction throughout renders 
Edstrom Red Tip Rollers a perma- 
nent investment in comfort and 
efficiency. 

Ask your local dealer for a copy ot 
the illustrated booklet—“Are Your 
Windows Well Dressed” —or write 
direct to Dept. 2A, Edstrom-Wetmore- 
Henderson Corporation, Warren, Pa. 


EDSTROM. 


RED 


AUTOMATIC 


SHADE ROLLERS - 





TIP 


STOP 















HE period following the 

American Revolution 

was naturally a difficult 
one for the United States. 
Yet altho we were passing 
thru great political and commercial 
difficulties and were entabliching our 
government, the interest in music durin, 
this period was far greater than we 0 
today realize. . 

We who are working and struggling to 
gain recognition for the En lish language 
in opera are amazed to find that in these 
days opera performances in English were 
the fashion and that a number of operas 
were being produced which were the 
work of American composers. su 

There was great interest in the giving 
of concerts, which seem to have been 

well patronized. Organs were being 
built ineall of the big churches. The manu- 
facture of pianos was greater here than 
in any other land. : 

The “Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston,” which was the first great Choral 
Society of America, came into 
existence in the year 1814. To 


American Music in the 
Nineteenth Century 


ANNE SHAW FAULKNER OBERNDORFER 


Many Songs of National Importance 
Were Written During This Period 


this air should come into the mind of Key 
and that he should have written his 
verses to fit this well-known tune. It is 
not difficult to imagine the joy which 
came to Francis Scott Key when he came 
on deck in the morning and saw flying 
above him the unharmed Fort McHenry 
with the star spangled banner waving 
above it. “The Star Spangled Banner’ 
is one of the greatest national airs of all 
countries. As it has been over a century 
since the tune was used as a drinking song, 
it is absolutely identified in our min 
with the love of our country’s flag. 

You probably recall that the war of 
1812 was noted for its important sea 
victories. And naturally the songs about 
the sea became the popular songs of 
America in the period immediately fol- 
lowing the war. Americans still sang 
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many musicians to write 
songs of the sea. Sometimes 
these were written to com- 
memorate victories of the 
’ war. The most popular song 
of this type was called “The Constitution 
and Guerriere,” which is also called 
“Hull’s Victory.” These verses were set 
to an old English melody called “The 
Landlady’s Daughter of France,” and 
they relate in detail the celebrated sea 
fight in which “Old Ironsides” won the 
day. Several other songs were written 
about the sea battles of the war of 1812, 
but “The Constitution and Guerriere”’ 
was the only one to become universally 
popular. 

ot all the sea songs told of naval 
battles, for there were many chanteys 
and sailor songs that developed with the 
sailors the ves. 

One of the most famous of the com- 
posed sea songs is “Rocked in the Cradle 
of the Deep.” The verses were written by 
Mrs. Emma Willard, who was a well- 
known school teacher of New York 
City, while on the ship returning 





celebrate the Treaty of Ghent 
which was signed in 1814 and 
brought to a close the war of 1812, 
a great musical celebration was 
planned in Boston and at that 
marvelous Peace Concert the chorus 
formed into this permanent organi- 
zation, which is still in existence. 
From the war of 1812 came our 
greatest national song. Altho 
almost everyone knows the true 
story of the writing of ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner,’’ there have been 
so many attacks upon this great 


song in the past few years that it 
may be to repeat the story. 
The Star Banner 


Francis Scott Key, the author 
of these immortal verses, was a 
promising young lawyer of Balti- 
more. One of his friends was il- 
legally held as a prisoner of war on 
the flagship of the British fleet off 
the coast of Maryland. Key, as his 
friend’s lawyer, made his way to the 
fleet on September 14, 1814. He 
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from Europe. They were set to 
music by a young English composer 
named John Phillips Knight, who 
was a teacher of music. 
National Anthems 
Another sea song of this time 
has become one of the national 
songs of America, and we know it 
today as “Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean.”’ There has always been 
much ment about this song. 
Some authorities say the tune was 
originally an English air and it has 
always been popular in Great 
Britain, where it is called “Britan- 
nia, the Pride of the Ocean.’”’ The 
first edition with the present words 
was printed in America in 1843, and 
at that time both the words and the 
, music were credited to David Shaw. 
Later, an English composer named 
Thomas a Becket claimed that he 
wrote the ry Sn the request of the 
singer, DavidShaw. Nowadays we 
give Thomas a Becket the credit 








was welcomed by the English 
officers, dined with them and drank 

with them, during the evening. But when 
he came to leave the battleship he found 
that he, too, was held a prisoner, because 
the fleet was planning to attack Fort 
McHenry during the night. Key was 
held below as the attack began and his 
anxiety and dread of what might be hap- 
pening to his country made itself felt in 
~~ gpg verses which he wrote that 
night. 

One of the tunes which he and the 
English officers had been singing earlier 
in the evening was a popular > Reece 
song of the day called “To Anacreon in 
Heaven.” This jolly song was a very 
popular air in America and many patriotic 
verses had been set to the tune. Two of 
these settings, “The Sons of Columbia” 
and “Adams and Liberty,” were often 
sung by the Americans and the tune was 
universally popular. It was natural that 
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the same songs that they did in England 
and as the English sea songs were the 
best ever written, it is nat that many 
of these became favorites in America also. 

The greatest writer of sailor songs was 
Charles Dibdin (1745-1814), an English- 
man who wrote all his songs with the 
characteristic swing so much beloved by 
the sailor. Dibdin had a rare trait, that of 
being able to idealize the every-day things 
of life and it is the chief reason why his 
songs were universally beloved. Possibly 
Dibdin’s best song was “Tom Bowling,” 
which is considered the best sea song 
ever written and which was equally 

pular in America and England. Eng- 
gent fe sailors all over the world 
today still sing “Tom Bowling.” Another 
fortunate Dibdin song was “The Lass 
Who Loved the Sailor.” 

The great popularity of Dibdin caused, 
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Shaw as author of the verses. 

Another national anthem of 
America comes from the early nineteenth 
century. This is the song known as “My 
Country, "Tis of Thee.” The air of this 
song is a very old one which is usually 
exalted to Henry Carey of England, who 
lived in theseighteenth century. Many 
authorities claim, however, that Carey’s 
tune was an adaptation of an older air 
and was not original. The song is sung 
as the national air of Great Britain, of 
Saxony, and of several other European 
countries. 

As “‘God Save the King”’ it was known 
to our colonists and many attempts were 
made during the Revolutionary War to 
set American verses to this song, but none 
ne popularity. The Reverend Samuel 

. Smith of the Park Street Church, 
Boston, wrote the verses of “America” 
for a children’s celebration held in his 
church, on July 4, 1832. The Reverend 


or the music and acknowledge - 
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Smith’s title of fame was thus summed up 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes, who had been 
his classmate at Harvard: 

“And there’s a nice youngster of excellent 


pith, 
Fate tried to conceal him by naming him 
Smith, 
But he chanted a song for the brave and 
the free 
Just ae on his medal ‘My Country of 
ee’.’ 

Many of the old folk songs of Scotland 
and Ireland became known in America at 
this time on account of the great number 
of people who were coming to this land 
from those countries. any of these 
songs we have made our own. It is 
for us to realize as we sing “Annie 
Laurie,” “Auld Lang Syne,” or “Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye,” that they do not belong 
to America. And as for the Irish song, 
“Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms,” it became “Fair Harvard” so 
long ago that we have made it American. 

ne of the ular songs of this time 
which is foun od on the simple homely 
things of life is “The Old Oaken Bucket.” 
The verses of this song were written in 
1817 by Samuel Woodworth and adapted 
by Frederick Smith, to the old tune called 
“Araby’s Daughter.” 

Home Sweet Home 

We all know that the greatest song of 
home is “Home Sweet Home,” which 
was written in 1823 by an American, 
John Howard Payne, altho set to music 
by an English composer, Sir Henry 
Bishop. It first appeared in the play by 
Payne called “Clari, the Maid of Milan,” 
and it became universally popular at 
once. It seems strange that the man who 
wrote the greatest song of home the 
world has ever known, should have been 
an outcast and a wanderer all his life. 
John Howard Payne, altho well born, 
was a wanderer from home all his tragic 
life, and died at Tunis in 1852. He once 
wrote “How often have I been in some 
great city, Berlin, Paris or London, and 
have heard people singing or hand organs 
playing my ‘Home Sweet Home,’ without 

aving myself even a shilling to buy my 
next meal or a place to lay my head.” 

One of the most popular composers in 
America in the early nineteenth century 
was an Englishman named Thomas 
Haynes Bailey, who wrote the words and 
the music for several songs. Two of 
these, “Gaily the Troubadour” and “The 
Long Long Ago,” are practically folk 
songs of early America. Many of Bailey’s 
verses were set by musicians in America; 
“The Pilot” by Nelson and “She Wore a 
Wreath of Roses’’ by Joseph Philip Knight 
are the best known. The first collection of 
Bailey’s songs was made in Philadelphia 
and his poems were even more popular in 
this country than in England. 

Other songs of a sentimental character 
by American poets and com were 
“The Blue Juniata” by Mrs. M. E. 
Sullivan, “The Carrier Pigeon’ by 
Percival and Moran, and “When Other 
Friends Are Round Thee” by George 
Morris. “The Indian’s Death Song” by a 
Scotch lady named Mrs. John Hunter was 
probably the first use of an Indian theme. 

The most popular seng which America 
has ever produced is “Ben Bolt,” was 
first heard in 1848 and became the most 
universally beloved song of the time. 
The author of the words, Dr. Thomas 
Dunne English, and the composer of the 
music, Nelson Kneass, are but little 


known, but the song “Ben Bolt” is 
loved all over the world. 
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MOTHER 





This is the test of a success- 
ful mother—she puts first 
things first. She does not give 





These letters are on 
great generators 
used by electric light 
and power compa- 
nies. They are on 
electriclampsandon 
tiny motors that 
make hard housework 
easy. By such tools 
electricity dispelsthe 
dark and lifts heavy 
burdens off human 
shoulders. Hencethe 
letters G-E are more 
than a trade mark. 
They are an emblem 
of service. 


to sweeping the time that 
belongs to her children. 


An electric motor runs a vacuum cleaner for 
less than 2 cents an hour. 

She does not give to washing 
the time that belongs to her 
children. 


An electric motor runs a washing machine for 
3 cents an hour. 


She does not rob the evening 
hours of their comfort because 
her home is dark 


To lightaroom splendidly, according to modern 
etandards, costs less than 5 cents an hour. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Near & nough to the business dis- 
trict for convenience, far enough 
away for quiet, The Belmont is the 
ideal hotel for the visitor to Chicago, 


Ge) ol mont, 


HucH MCLENNAN, President 
G, E. BILLINGSLEY, <%anager 
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! Your Porch 


can be made 


| Weather-proof 


for very little money 


Has Rain drenched and nearly Ruined 
your Porch Furniture, Rugs, etc.? Has 
a Hot Sun annoyed you by filtering 
thru between slats? Have you often 
wished for Real Privacy, especially on 
a Sleeping Porch? 








Warren’s 
Bevel Slat Shades 


mean the end of these troubles. Study 
the picture above. There’s the reason. 
Thousands now know Real Porch Com- 
fort for the first time. Look up our 
| full page color ad in May issue of 
this magazine. And write today for 
New Folder, also Prices, Colors, Sizes; 
sending your dealer’s name, please. 


Automatic ShadeCo. 
413-421 Summit St., Sauk Rapids, Minn. 















Send fa this booklet of 
beautiful clothes closets 


If you would like to learn how attractive and con- 
venient a clothes closet can be, send for this book. 
{t shows how to obtain double ca 
ful new of closet where clot: 
derly row on a nickled fixture you 
the room for inspection and selection. Learn how you 
can —y 4 c_1 convenience at little cost by 
Knape & Vogt fixtures. Write today. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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credited with going a long way towards 
winning the vote for ratification against 
Patrick Henry and Mason. His method 
is described by an eye-witness like that of 
“some great bird which flounders on the 
earth for a while before it acquires 
impetus to sustain its soaring flight.” 
But he was not clumsy nor flowery in his 
method of speech. He talked clearly, con- 
cisely and dimctly to the point, crushing 
down the opposition under sheer weight 
of his logic. He and Lincoln had a great 
deal in common, in personal character- 
istics and method of argument. 
Marshall had been thru the grim win- 
ter at Valley Forge, and had served in 
many of the most important battles of 
the Revolution. He was at the Brandy- 
wine, Germantown and with Mad An- 
thony Wayne at Stony Point. His army 
experience, and the chaos following the 
war—every bit of experience he had 


‘| acquired thru his formative years—had 


brought to his mind the conviction that 
only in a strong government, a common 
government, could a nation such as ours 
survive. 

He stood for the Constitution in the 
Virginia Convention and, as if directed 
by Fate, his strongest argument was in 
favor of the sections providing for a real 
judiciary which he was later to establish 
firmly. He was a staunch partisan of 
Washington and warmly defended the 
administration on every opportunity. 
His ability as an advocate, the fact that 
he stood at the head of his profession, and 
his great simplicity of character, com- 
mended him to all alike. Washington 
sought repeatedly to bring him into 
politics. He was offered the position of 
District Attorney at Richmond, Attorney 
General in the Cabinet and Minister to 
France by that chieftain, but declined. 

Finally, when Washington retired, he 
called Marshall to Mount Vernon and 
urged him to run for Con It is said 
that they had a long an arduous argu- 
ment, Marshall resisting to the last. Then 
Washington reminded him of his own 
sacrifices in taking command of the army 
once more. This was too much for Mar- 
shall and he consented. He was elected to 
the house and in a speech in defense of 
Adams on a treaty complication outlined 
for all time our attitude in such matters. 
It was also his painful duty to announce 
to Congress the death of Washington, 
and to move the famous resolution writ- 
ten by Richard Henry Lee. 

He served Adams as Secretary of State 
and was appointed by him to be Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court in the clos- 
ing days of his administration. His oe 
work and service to the country had jus 
commenced. For more than thirty-four 
years his was the clear and incisive lanl 
which steered our floundering govern- 
ment thru the rocks of internal dissension 
and strife, defined the powers of the 
various branches of the government and 
brought the mass of the citizenry to 
understand the Constitution for what it 
really was. 

His decision in the celebrated case of 
Marbury vs. Madison, established for 
all time the authority of the Supreme 
Court and curbed the power of Congress, 
in these words: 

“Tt is a proposition too plain to be con- 
tested, that the Constitution controls any 
legislative act repugnant to it, or (else) 
that the legislature may alter the Consti- 
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tution by an ordinary act. Between these 
alternatives there is no middle ground. 
The Constitution is either a superior, 
paramount law, unchangeable by ordi- 
nary measures, or it is on a level with 
ordinary legislative acts, and, like other 
acts, is alterable when the legislature 
shall please to alter it. If the former part 
of the alternative be true, then a legis- 
lative act contrary to the Constitution 
is not law; if the latter part be true, then 
written — = — attempts 
on the of the ie to limit a power 
in its Pome Hlimitable.” 

While this decision undoubtedly had 
the most far-reaching effect upon the 
other departments of the government, it 
does not show Marshall at his best. His 
decisions in other cases, such as McCul- 
loch vs. Maryland, handed down in 1819, 
wherein the State of Maryland had at- 
tempted to tax a United States Bank, re- 
veal the power of his mind in sheer 
analysis and logic. Another great opinion 
insofar as it reveals these same powers, 
was Cohens vs. Virginia, handed down in 
1821. 

Had Marshall done nothing else, in all 
the multitude of public services he 
rendered in his sixty years of active life 
for the public, than to outline and ex- 
pound the Constitutional limits of our 
government, he would be entitled for 
all time to imperishable fame. And his 
fame does rest upon this very service, 
but aside from it, he was entitled to be 
ranked among the elect. During his 
service on the bench, he found time to 
engage in other public services on the side. 

He produ a five-volume “Life of 
Washington” which brought him some 
chagrin and mortification at the hands of 
critics. 


\ E are likel} to think of this man 

Marshall as a heavy, ponderous, 
bookish old fellow who sat on his dignity 
and delved in musty tomes. That is 
where we are in error. It was, first of all, 
as a man that he excelled. He had the 
desirable human qualities developed to 
a rare degree. We have already men- 
tioned his “unfailing good humor.” His 
smile was infectious and while he was not 
homely, he was by no means handsome. 
He was tall and loose-jointed and some- 
what awkward in movement, and 
extremely careless and indifferent in 
personal dress. 

He greatly loved the game of quoits 
and played it until almost the day of his 
death at eighty. He is credited with being 
one of the most expert players in the 
‘country and used an iron quoit so hea 
that most men could not throw it at all. 

But his great quality was his tender- 
ness. Judge Story, who sat on the bench 
with him, said that he was “the most 
extraordinary man I ever saw for the 
depth and tenderness of his feelings.” A 
member of the family, speaking of his love 
for his wife, said: “He was her devoted 
lover to the very end of her life.” 

He is, indeed, a relief fromthe ordinary 
run of men! We need more of his love for 
the government which nourishes and 
protects our many activities; we need 
more of his good humor and faith in 
human-kind; we need more of his regard 
for family and home-life; we need more of 


1s tenderness and devotionforeach other. | 


He was a judge upon the most exalted 

bench in the wor d, but he took his 

greatest pleasure in sitting in this house 

on Richmond and reading poetry to his 
e! 
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PERMANENCY 


Giptess 


Why Not Have a“Glory Room”? 


iring term which a 
famous publisher applied to his own Cypress Sun-parlor. 
The same idea begets a hunger for a Cypress Sleeping Porch. 
It is not at all necessary to wait until we build a new house. Wh 





not ‘tack one onto our present home’? It is always ible—an 
always a fine investment, entirely aside from the delight of using it. 
That very helpful, foresighted, broadminded and kindly-intentioned group of men 


known as the Cypress Association have employed some of the best talent in the 
cwntry to marten) thoroughly practical—really usable—as well as highly artistic, 
‘eve tor the free use of those who really care. Of course, they hope to thereby 

roaden still further the wide preference for ‘Tidewater’ Cypress, ‘the Wood 
Eternal’ for all non-rot applications, but that is only natural and does not de- 
tract from the t and lasting benefit to the public due to ‘an educated in- 
sistence on the best wood for the given purpose’ ”’.—J. B. C. 


Vol. 35 is the Sun Parlor & Balcony Book. 48 pag- 
FREE J es. 32 pictures. | “For Health,” « special suppe-| FREE 


ment. 
FREE on request. Write. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1336 Poydras Building, New Orleans, Louisiana 
iF OP? or 1336 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Florida 


Insist on TRADE-MARKED TIDEWATER CYPRESS at your local lumber 
a dealer's. If he hasn’t it please advise us promptly. 


“THE VALUE OF MONEY 
IS MEASURED BY THE 


WHAT IT BUYS.” 
dohn Bemer Crosby 
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Seasonable Embroideries for the Home 


BENNIE HALL 


- Mrs. Hall will gladly answer questions concerning needlework. Address orders and inquiries to Mrs. 
Bennie Hall, Better Homes andGardens, Des Moines, Iowa. Please do not askto have patterns sentC.O.D. 
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Transfer pattern No. 185, blue, 20 cents, supplies four dainty motifs for pillow cases, towels, curtains, 


scarfs, etc. Illustrated 


is a pillow case to which one of the motifs has been applied. Floss to 


embroider one pair of cases, in pastel colors, 45 cents; in white, 35 cents. N included 















































See opposite page for complete description 
of designs, and directions for working 














Transfer pattern No. 187, blue, 35 cents, sketched at right 
and shown also in detail photograph just above, gives 
designs for one pair of pansy curtains, including cutting 
outlines for pad 3 pieces, also additional pansy mo/ifs, 
which may be on other articles. Floss in correct colors 
to-embroider one pair of curtains as described on opposite 
page, also needle in correct size, will be sent for 60 cents in 
addition to price of pattern 


50 + 








Transfer pattern No. 186, blue, 20 cents, supplies motifs for the 
between-meals scarfs illustrated at left. Photograph showing detail of 
work is just above. The same design may be used on curtains, towels, 
and other household articles. A pretty idea is to use runners as illus- 
trated in lieu of a luncheon set, allowing the ends of the a to serve 
as place mats. The pattern provides extra flowers that may be applied 
to napkins. The motifs may also be cut apart and applied to the 
corners of a square luncheon set. Floss in correct colors, as described 
on opposite page, also needle in proper size, will be furnished for 
65 cents additional 
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Needlework Directions 


To Accompany Designs on Opposite Page 
The pillow cases illustrated at top of 
opposite page are made of ordinary cot- 
ton erg tubing, the edges being hem- 
stitched by machine. If prefe: how- 
ever, one can use linen tubing and hem- 
stitch the hems by hand or finish the 
“— with a simple crochet pattern. 

f the embroidery is carried out in 
colors, use three strands of six-strand 
floss in needle. The flowers are worked in 

ink, blue and lavender French knots and 
faa daisy stitches and have yellow 
French knot centers; leaves and stems 


are green. 

If white floss is used, the embroidery 
should be carried out in satin and outline 
stitch, with French knot flower centers. 

Transfer pattern No. 185, blue, 20 
cents. Floss in colors to embroider, 45 
cents; white floss to embroider, 35 cents. 
Needle included. 


Table Scarfs 


The between-meals scarfs illustrated at 
center of opposite page are embroidered 
with six-strand floss in gay colors. The 
background is creamy linen crash. Other 
materials suggested are linen, poplin, 
round-thread cotton, galatea or sateen. 
The edges may be finished with linen 
lace, rick rack, crochet, or simple 
stitches such as darning, outline and 
blanket stitch. If stitches are used to 
finish the , they should be done in 
black and gold, or any colors that provide 
a note of contrast. 

To embroider: Work the lattice back- 
ground in darning stitches or simple run- 
ning stitches, using black floss; leaves, 
green lazy daisy stitches. The flowers are 
worked in lazy daisy and single stitches 
— pink, rose, blue, purple and laven- 
der floss and arranging the colors to suit 
the individual taste.- Flower centers are 
worked in orange French knots. Use six 
strands in needle for this set. Transfer 
pattern No. 186, blue; 20 cents. Floss for 
the embroidery, 65 cents additional. 

Pansy Curtains 

Here are the pansy curtains that read- 
ers have been calling for so persistently! 
The curtains illustrated are made of 
creamy unbleached muslin, and the 
pansies are made of lavender and purple 
gingham; leaves, gingham. Any 
other favorite color scheme may be 
carried out, since there is no color law 
when it comes to embroidery. 

Other materials are lawn, 
cross-barred dimity, poplin, cotton crepe 
and rep, and the edges may be finished 
with lace, colored hems or some form of 
stitchery. 

First transfer the complete design to 
your curtains. Now Sais the patterns 
of applique — to the colored gingham. 
Cut out, and baste pieces in place accord- 
ing to number. Now buttonhole them in 
place, using purple floss. Work the flower 
centers in satin stitch, using yellow floss; 
veining, black outline. utline the 
finished flower with black to emphasize 
the shape and bring out the color. The 
leaves are buttonholed down with green 
floss; veining, green outline; stems, green 
satin stitch; flower cups, green satin 
stitch. Use three strands in needle for all 
work except .outline, in which case six 
strands are used. 

Transfer pattern No. 187, blue, 35 
cents. Floss for one-pair of curtains, 60 
cents. Needle in correct size is included. 
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Ask your doctor. He will tell 
you that the even tempera- 
“a te ea ine aa 
home helps to keep growing 
children healthy. 

Why? 

Because every room has 
the same comfortable tem- 
perature; no chilly drafts; 
no cold floors; a home where 
children can romp anywhere 
in perfect safety. 


Radiator warmth is health 
insurance for the whole 
family; now is the time to 


Twin Comforts of the Home 


For your children's sake — Radiator Warmth 





plan for it. Ask your Heat- 
ing Contractor for an esti- 
mate. Let him tell you of 
the dependable warmth of 
an IDEAL Boiler and Ameri- 
can Radiators. You will be 
agreeably surprised at the 
low cost. 


IDEAL ARCO ROUND 
BOILER—the standard 
boiler in the heating industry 
for a generation, it is in more 
radiator-warmed homes than 
any other boilet. Send for the 
new illustrated book describ- 
ing it. 


For sale by the Heating and Plumbing Trade eee 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY: 





Dept. 43 ., 1807 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. Sales Offices in all principal cities" 
IDEAL BOILERS AND AMERICAN RADIATORS FOR EVERY HEATING NEED 


























YOUR CUT HAR 
OR COMBINGS 
MADE INTO USEFUL 


Hairwork such Switches, Curls, Bobs,, 
Watch chains eto. Mrs, Wm. Ambe. Otecgn, Mich 


This magazine is for sale at all newsstands for 10c 













Decorative Decalcomania 





Furniture, Lamp S1ades, Trays, Boxes, etc. 
Send 4c stamp for illustrated catalog : 
Also FRENCH PRINTS, 
Louis XV and other Old Styles 
n Portraits and . Modern Gocentive Figures and Paneifty 


L. C. WELLS 


225 Fifth Ave., Dept. B6, New York 





12 INCH GODEY’S LADY PICTURE LAMP 
HAD Colors wanted—$6.50. 
¥ SHOP, VESTFIELD, N 3 
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Good Luck in 


Home Canning 


GOOD LUCK is the origi 
cold pack jar rubber, made to 
long boiling and to last 
indefinitely on the shelf,guard- 
ing the food in the can from 


spoilage. 


GOOD @ LUCK 
JAR RUBBERS 


are made in two 9 Regular and 
Double Lip. Sold in grocery and 
hardware stores everywhere, and 
come packed in the case with the 
following well known brands of fruit 
jars: Atlas E-Z Seal, Atlas Good 
Cok: Schram Ever-Seal and Schram 


{f your grocer doesn’t them, send 10 cents 
for sample dozen. For 10 cents in stamps we 
will mail you our Home Canners Year Book 
with full instructions for Home Canning, steri- 
lization tables and many excellent recipes. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
56 Hampshire Street | Cambridge, Mass. 











CHAMPION Lawn Hose is made by oneof the 
1 7 Oe eae 
world. It is ahigh quality hose with much more pure 

than in any other garden hose 


purposes we are offering toship 25 
% in. inside diameter hose 
with couplings at these low factory prices 

‘action guaran . f your dealer does no 
have CHAMPION Lawn Hose, use the coupon and 
order direct. 


bee seee sa 
By Food Post For points west of Rockies 


Charges Prepaid. 
50 50 ft; 25 25 ft. Remit by check, money order 
or Parcel Post G. O. D. (inspection > ) # you preler 


yy CHAMPION RUBBER CO, 
Akron, Ohio 
CHAMPION RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 6-25 
Please ship by Parcel Post Charges Prepaid, the following: 
[tem 








Name 
Address 


{), SEnoloeed” 


Our advertisements are guaranteed. 








ia C..0. D. Parcel Post 




















Bringing Color to Your Kitchen 


Continued from page 26 


change in a thing if it is really beautiful 
to begin with. 

In another city there is a lovely gray- 
haired grandmother, a famous cook not 
only in her own family but thruout the 
nation, who dearly loves her kitchen. It 
has always been attractive, but now it is 
a picture. A couple of years ago she “did 
it over” from top to bottom, and as I 
remember it, this is the way it laoks: 

Heavy red linoleum, in tiled effect, is 
the foundation for the room. Walls and 
woodwork are pale gray, but bright cur- 
tains of washable cretonne, with red 
flowers on a white ground, banish all 
thought of somberness from the room. 
The inter‘ors of her cupboards are painted 
a brilliant Chinese nee agreeing with the 
curtains, and against them the kitchen- 
ware stands out beautifully. 

Do you have a “lavender complex’’? 
A friend of mine has, and her favorite 
color beautifully with her golden 
hair which has more than a touch of red 
in it, If I had the privilege of plannin 
her kitchen, I should have ivory walls an 
woodwork, ivory cupboards, inside and 
out, and a floer of either waxed hardwood 
or small-checked linoleum in gray and 
black. At the windows I should hang the 
sheerest of organdie curtains in pinky 
lavender, and lavender and white checked 
towels on the bars beside the sink. In the 
window above the sink I should place in 
winter a pot of parsley in a purple con- 
tainer, and in summer I would occa- 
sionally use a low black bowl filled with 
pansies stuck into damp sand. 

For another young housekeeper, who 
labels herself a “nondescript person,” I 
should like to work out a kitchen in yel- 
low and white. Plain peach-yellow ging- 
ham curtains, yellow mixing bowls, gray 
aluminum, black iron, gray and white 
enamelware, yellow linings for her cup- 
boards would satisfy her liking for yellow. 
And tan and yellow linoleums are ever so 
easy to find! 

Please don’t say that these kitchens 
are impractical and extravagant. I grant 
that it is not easy always to make over a 
kitchen completely at one time, but it is 
never impossible to achieve what one 
really wishes to bring about in the way 
of kitchen decoration. Pretty kitchens, 
too, are not a bit harder to clean than 
ugly ones—not so hard, to tell the truth, 
for it is so much more interesting to clean 
light colors than dark. And dirt is dirt, 
isn’t it, whether it occurs on black or 
white or pale green! 

This little article is just an invitation 
to you to go ahead and have the kind of 
kitchen you want to have. If you prefer 
pink or blue, have them. Don’t have a 
glaring white one, tho; for that is so hard 
on one’s eyes. 
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K ‘> £7 > “Ae 
bobos‘a' Mog. >” 
‘for only’ few 
cents a week 
SK for Booklet G which describes 


our complete line of electric 
and engine driven pumps and water 
systems. 


GOULDS 
PUMPS 


ANO WATER 
SYSTEMS 


The Goulds Manufacturing Co. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 














IS 


“HOLYOKE” KEROSENE! 
HOT WATER HEATER 


SUPPLIES hot waterfor kitchen, 
laundry and bathroom. Attaches 
to regular boiler without disturb- 
ing stove connections. 
BURNS “‘coal oil” and is both smoke- 
less and odorless. Economical to instal! 
and operate. 
APPROVED by Good Hi lo 
Many th in use ppeanener Yi 
of the country. 

Write for Free Booklet No. 11 on 


Hot Water Heating in the Home. 
Give name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


























Women Keep Bees 


Many women keep bees now. to learn and 
do. Pay good returns oninvestment. road- 
side market. Special woman's outfit. Write for 
free booklet: Bees For Pleasure And Profit. 


The A. I. Root Co., Box B, Medina, 0. 
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Can You Make Shortcake? 


Continued from page 36 


Broil or pan-broil one pound of ham- 
burg steak, put thru meat chopper again, 
add a butterball, and moisten very liber- 
ally with rich, highly seasoned hot toma- 
to sauce or a nice mushroom sauce, slight- 
ly thickened with one tablespoonful each 
of butter and flour melted together. A 
good brand of tomato soup will do, addin 
a bit of scraped onion, cayenne, an 
minced ey, and thickening as above. 
Both filling and cake should be piping 
hot. Pour more filling around and garnish 
with parsley, cress, or nasturtium blos- 
soms in summer. This is pretty and is 
good enough for a company dish. 

Asparagus and Egg Shortcake—Pre 
a large cake, lift top, butter well, and fill 
with the following: One pint of rich, 
highly seasoned cream sauce, to which are 
added one or two coarsely diced hard- 
boiled eggs and enough cooked asparagus, 
cut into inch pieces, to make mixture of 
the right consistency for a filling. Have 
all very hot. Replace top, garnish with 
whole asparagus tips with sections of egg 
between, pour more of the filling around, 
and serve. 

Spring Shortcake—Mix equal parts of 
tak’ peas, little carrots diced the size of 
peas, and hard-boiled egg, diced same 
size. A few very tiny new onions, cooked, 
improve this for some. Add one good 
tablespoonful of butter, salt to taste, a 
dash of cayenne, and combine with as 
much highly seasoned cream sauce as the 
mixture will stand without being “run- 
ny’; use as a filling to a shortcake baked 
in rather thin layers and very liberally 
buttered. Garnish with slices of fried 
tomato and sprigs of parsley, or if before 
tomato season, with curls of crisp bacon. 

Mary’s Favorite “Hearty’’ Shortcake — 
Prepare desired amount of tender green 
corn as follows: Score down middle of 
rows with very sharp knife, shave off tips 
of kernels, and, with back of knife, press 
out every bit of pulp and milk. Put into 
saucepan with just enough top milk or 
thin cream to come to top of corn and 
cook six minutes after it begins to boil, 
stirring. Two or three minutes before 
taking up shake over it flour enough to 
make sauce of consistency of thick 
cream, let boil up, add a generous lump 
of butter, a tablespoonful of minced red 
sweet pepper (may be omitted), salt to 
taste, and use as a very liberal filling to 
a shortcake baked in two thin layers. 
Garnish with fried tomato in cream 
sauce. Delicious. Do not salt the corn 
until taken up, as salt added at first often 
makes boiling corn curdle. 

Savory Shortcake de Luxe—Fill a hot, 
well-buttered shortcake of two rather thin 
layers with coarsely diced chicken mois- 
tened with a rather thick, highly seasoned 
cream sauce, to which flecks of pimento 
and minced parsley have been added. 
Have all very hot. Serve on a hot chop 
plate, garnished with curls of bacon and 
parsley. A few chopped cooked mush- 
rooms are a fine addition to the sauce. 
Any of these savory shortcakes, with 
vegetable or other filling, will be entirely 
satisfactory and very attractive as a 
main course; accompany it always with a 
fresh green salad. A fruit dessert is a 
good selection for such a menu. 

Welsh Rarebit Shortcake—Fill a hot 
shortcake of two thin, rather crisp la : 
with plenty of hot Welsh Rarebit. dares 
at once, with a green salad. 
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“UV ATER. water, everywhere, 
but not a drop to drink!” 


cottage on the la 
where, except in the cottage. 


carry water. 

at the turn of a faucet. 
faction it will bring, that you ly can’t 
to be without it. 
low as $79.50 f. o. b. Dayton. 


insanitary outdoor toilet any longer? 
breeder of disease—a relic of the past. 
The Duro Adviso 


us for Free Consultation 


906 Monument Avenue 


Largest manufacturers of Water Systems 
and Water Softeners Exclusively. 





Yet that’s just where you need it. You go 
away for pleasure and rest—which are mani- 
festly impossible if you're forever having to 


A Duro system will give you cool, fresh water 
And the cost is so 


ll, in proportion to the delight and satis- 
fection it erill bein nal afford 
Duro Systems are priced as 


There is also the question of health and sani- 
tation—why put up with the old unsightly and 
i It is a 
Service will help you 
solve your water supply —_— Simpl y write 

lank. 


The Duro Pump & Mfg. Co. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


The DURO VERTITANE water 
system is an automatic pum 
motor and galvanized — 
all mounted upon a sani 
metal base ready to iustall. 








Some folks imagine that deafness is merely 
a personal annoyance. But it’s far more than 
that. ‘Jt ruins the disposition. Upsets the 
nerves. And taxes the health. 

Nowscience has proven it is needless to re- 
main deaf. A remarkable little personal hear- 
ing aid has been perfected by a group of 
New York scientists. Immediately restores 
good hearing even to the poorest ears. Re- 
sults are immediate—there is no waiting— 
no delay—no danger. You hear at once 
—clearly, distinctly, naturally. 

_Theinventors aresosure you will be elated 
with this wonderful little discovery that they 


Deaf? A post-card brings | 
joy of good hearing again 


Amazing Invention enables deaf to hear instantly 
Sent on Ten Days’ Free Trial 





offer to send it to you without a string of any, 
kind—for ten.days’ free trial. No red tape! 
—no deposit—no C.0.D’S of any kind. Fy 
take advantage of this “beral trial offer 
simply write to the Dictograph Products 
oo Department 1371, 220 West 
42nd Street, New York City. In justice to 
yourself, please do this now. 

If you have lost hope through ‘other; 
methods, we are even more anxious to havel 
_ try this remarkable little invention. 

or it will not fail you; and there is — 
for you to lose. Simply send name and) 
address now. 


























As paneling and interior woodwork, American 
wood adorns many of our finest homes, cither 

in figured wood or in what is technically called 
“plain” wood, The wood is, however, not plain 
in the ordinary sense, as all gumwood displays 
some figure. It is a superb wood, also, beneath 
ivory cr gray enamel for breakfast rooms, sun- 
, and cabinet conveniences of al! kinds. 


Send for free book 


Six full page color plates show you exact decora- 
tive effects obtainable in gumwood. Many fine 
furniture pieces are illustrated in which gum- 
wood as a cabinet hardwood is appropriately 
used. This valuable book contains ideas highly 
interesting tochome lovers, and is free to all who 
will send in this coupon. 


Gumwoop Service Bureau OF THE 
Harpwoop Mrrs. Instrruts 
Bank of Commerce Bldg. 

Memphis, Tenn. 
Please send me your free booklet 
**Beautiful American Gumwood”™ 























Growers of Peonies for raed than50 Yeare 


THE BRAND PEONY FARMS, 


Box 21, Faribault, Minn. 











MORE PERFECT PEONIES--BY GUMM 


As Good as Any, and Better than Many. 
Grower of the world’s best Peonies and 
Iris. New catalogue and new prices. 
W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
REMINGTON, INDIANA 











Iris Special 


Irises, the orchids of the outdoor garden, in 
blue, lavender, purple, pink and rose, white, 
cream, yellow, orange, bronze. 'welve 
choice varieties, value $5 or over, sent pre- 
paid, $3. Immediate delivery. Catalog on 


Request. 
Carl Salbach, Grower 








Originator of Ni Varieties 
6071 Hillegass Ave. Oakland, California 
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Selection and Cultureof Peonies 
Continued from page 17 

On a similar principle, size can be in- 

creased by removing all buds from a part 

of the stalks. 

If flowers are to be shown, those bloom- 
ing early will have to be kept in cold 
storage. A room kept at about 38 degrees 
will keep flowers in good condition for 
two weeks and longer. The beginner in 
showing will be interested to find that 
some varieties must be brought to much 
fuller development on the plants before 
they are cut, than others. For example, 
Therese is a difficult flower to show; it 
blooms early, must be sent to storage and 
the flower must be nearly full out before 
cut from the plant. It should be covered 
with a bag well before this. There were 
Lady Alexandra Duffs at the North- 
western show last June, of great possi- 
bilities, but which did not open because 
they were cut slightly too soon. There are 
other varieties that may be cut as soon 
as the buds become soft and may be relied 
on to come out at the show. The getting 
of flowers to the show in perfect condition 
and learning the differences between the 
varieties for show purposes is of never- 
ending interest wh is a field which is 
also open to the amateur. 


“[ ERE is a wide choice of varieties. 
Color, habit of growth, strength of stem, 
freedom and dependability of bloom are 
determining factors. I have discarded 
from my own garden over half the varie- 
ties I have tried, some because the flower 
was not good enough, some for poor 
stems, some for the habit of giving good 
blooms only in an occasional year. Your 
readers may be interested to know a few 
of the varieties (I can mention only a few) 
which have stood the test and survive in 
my garden. One of the oldest and one of 
the first to bloom is Grandiflora Nivea 
Plena. This peony is commonly under- 
rated. It produces an abundance of ve 
large and beautiful white flowers wit 
yellow tints. Another old peony, a late 
white, I would not be without is Marie 
Lemoine, and if Monsieur Dupont were 
a new seedling today it would bring $50 
a root. Avalanche, Mme. Emile Lemoine, 
Festiva Maxima, and James Kelway are 
other splendid white peonies for a low 
price. Frances Willard, one of the best 
whites, is now listed at $3. Among the in- 
dispensable pinks I place Mons. Jules 
Elie, Marie Crousse, Reine Hortense, and 
Venus, while Felix Crousse, Karl Rosen- 
field, and Mary Brand are among the 
best reds 


The price charged for a peony does not 
indicate its quality. The peonies I have 
mentioned are among the best but are 
cheap because the stock is abundant. 

The following are more expensive. 
Enchanteresse in my garden is very close 
to Le Cygne. It grows tall, has a splendid 
stem, flowers abundantly, and matures its 
blooms perfectly. Jubilee is retained in 
spite of its very weak stem. Its blooms 
are so peerless for bouquets that it holds 
its place. La France is another favorite 
with an abundance of beautiful flowers 
carried on excellent stems. At the close 
of each season of bloom I am doubtful if 
Martha Bulloch is not the best peony of 
all. Every plant every year produces an 
abundance of beautiful flowers hard to 
equal. Judge Berry, Georgiana Shaylor, 
Milton Hill, Mme. Jules rt, Rosa 
Bonheur, Therese, Tourangelle and Sol- 
ange are all favorites. , 
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urein keep- 
oe used 
furniture free from mars 


and scratches—with 


No wonder that in many thousands of 
homes this lasting finish has become a 
household word for the beautiful. Will not 
check, crack or turn white. Easy to apply. 
Dries over night. 

Let us send free an illustrated book show- 
ing scores of ways to use Fixall Varnish and En- 
amelsin your home, for brightening up old furni- 
ture, or floors, enameling woodwork and furniture. 
Or enclose 25 cents and receive a beautiful flower 
stencil for enameling breakfast room or 
furniture, with full directions on stenciling. 


LOUISVILLE VARNISH CO. 
Incorporated 
1402 Maple St., Louisville, Ky. 


For Better 
‘CF bael sets 
Perfect 

Flowers 


Keep your plants free from Aphis— 
that green plant louse which is 
so destructive of roses and other 
¥7 flowers, fruits and vegetables. Be- 
4 sides all varieties of Aphis, “Black 
Leaf 40” is the “old reliable” specific 
for Thrip, Leaf Hopper, Red Bug and 
other pests that keep you from having 
perfect flowers. Now is the time to 
spray, so get a bottle from your dealer. 
35 cents for enough to make 6 gallons 
of effective spray. 


\SPRAY "es 














IF YOU WANT A RIOT OF COLOR 
OR A BEAUTIFULLY BLENDED BORDER 


IOWA kK will give 
GROWN Il I &. you both. 
Sond 43°60 ot _ foo mixed, from 10 to 30 = 
rieties for 50, to 


$4.00. 
, $7.50 or $8.50 and 
post card today 


RINGWOOD GARDENS 
W.W. COOK - CLINTON, IOWA. 


tee 
price list. 





The Queen of All Hardy Garden Flowers 








WATER LILIES( Queen rth Anirins Flowers) 


W. B. SHAW'S AQUATIC GARDENS, Kenilworth, Washington, D.C. 





The Best of the Old—Newest of the New. 





IRI We goguinee Rave tapered Novelties. 
H. S. JACKSON, 115 LUTZ AVENUE. W. LAFAYETTEIND. 
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Learning About the Home 
Garden 


Continued from page 11 

after the soil is thoroly warm so they will 
come up after all danger of frost is past. 
We like the Golden Wax, a very heavy 
yielder, stringless, very tender and 
early. Some people prefer the flavor of 
the green varieties best but the color has 
little to do with the quality of the bean. 

A summer without tomatoes would not 
be summer and our garden without them 
would be a failure. We like to pick the 
first fruit before the fourth of July when 
they are selling on the market at from 
twelve to twenty cents per pound. What 
a wonderfully appetizing flavor they have 
at that price! We always make it a point 
each spring to engage a dozen tomato 
plants ahead at the greenhouse so that we 
get the earliest plants and know what 
variety we are getting. They are potted 
in individual cans and, even tho in bloom 
or setting small tomatoes, we are in no 
hurry to get them into the ground till 
toward the first of June; and then we have 
home-grown tomatoes before the garden- 
ers put them on the market. Most often 
the largest, deep green colored, most 
vigorous and finest plants offered for sale 
at stores are late varieties—usually the 
Stone, a very fine, but late variety. We 
grow the Earliana, Early Jewell and 
Bonnie Best. We always put in one or 
two Ponderosas, the largest, most meaty, 
solidest as well as the sweetest and least 
acid of all the tomatoes. It is a very late 
variety. ‘Tomatoes respond quickly to 
good care and if they can be trellised or 
staked up they not only ripen earlier 
and better but also yield more and bear 
later and at the same time require much 
less space. 


AN? then the celery! We have tasted 
fine celery from the stores but it can- 
not be compared to home-grown product 
when it is properly blanched. The plants 
may be grown at home in the past vo or 
in a box. We usually get them at the 
greenhouse; and they are set in mid- 
summer after a rain, six or eight inches 
apart, in eight-inch trenches dug where 
some other crop has been removed. Celery 
is a plant which requires much moisture 
and when the plants are young, frequent 
and thoro soakings will hasten their 
growth. Perhaps over 85 percent of all the 
celery grown is the Golden Self Bleaching 
and the Silver Plume. Both are summer 
varieties and will not keep for winter use. 
The finest winter celery we ever grew 
was the Giant Pascal, a very rank, hardy, 
disease-resistant variety. 

It is impossible to grow everything in 
a small garden but if there is room for 
larger growing plants a few hills of Golden 
Bantam sweet corn will be appreciated. 

Three years ago we outgrew our small 
garden so we rented a larger lot where 
we might grow the crops requiring more 
room. Here we have a succession of Early 
Bantam and Evergreen sweet corn, a late 
variety, both planted at intervals of three 
weeks; a few rows of Early Ohios, gener- 
ally a few hills of Evergreen cucumbers 
and a patch of Senator Dunlap straw- 
berries. 

Cucumbers, we plant late in the spring, 
mixing manure in the bottom of eac 
hill, planting the seeds so that we can 
thin to the desired number after the bugs 
get oe with them. me remed that they 

0 in a very rich soil especiall 
when they can be’ frequently sahara 
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Dheir only'Safety Zone! 


N inclosed lawn is the children’s only “Safety Zone,” 
where they can play, safe from street dangers, 
fighting dogs, even safe from undesirable playmates. 


Pittsburgh Perfect Lawn Fences not only safe- 
guard your children, but protect and beautify your 
lawn. They are neat and distinctive; the heavy, closely 
spaced wires are Super-Zinced against rust, affording 
great strength and durability. Scrolls can not pull out 
because each is inseparably welded to the next. 


Send for our illustrated booklet which shows why in- 
closed lawns are becoming so popular. Mailed FREE 


upon request. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


751 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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KINKADE 
GARDEN 
TRACTOR 


Nurserymen, Fruit Growers 
Country Estates & Lawnwork’ 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
2535 University Ave.S.E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Multiplies one man 
power by four. 
Cultivates 1 to 3 rows 





IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates. 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders 


on request 
promptly 


aa il 


ne. 
Cincinnati, O. 


































































































DAMLIAS 8h Suc ss eons cary 





LARCH, MICH. 





G MADISON AVE, NEAR 
> GRANO CIRCUS PARKS 








ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


Foot and 
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FOR A VERY MODEST SUM you 

can make your garden more com- 

fortable, more livable, more beauti- 

ful with Art Stone pieces—bird baths, 

urns, seats, fountains, dials and other 

ieces. Beautifully illustrated style 
k sent on receipt of 10c. 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATING CO. 
1612 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, Iil. 
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Daffodil-Jonquil Bulbs 
SPECIAL 
“Sampler” Offer 
Thereputationof Lawler’s A 

Deffedil- Jooquil Bulbs, is an 





























Start Your 
Old-fashioned 
Garden Now 


with Dreer’s celebrated col- 
lection of Hardy Perennial 
Seed—12 varieties—for 75c. 


If you are not already on our 
mailing list write for copy of 
our mid-summer catalo 
which will be peady for mai 
ing the middle of June. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























Rubberear Globes 
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*To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And..... hold infinity in the palm of your hand. ...” 
—William Blake 


I PITY only those helpless souls who 
do not know what it is to want to do 
something with their hands. I sometimes 
think that only those men are useless who, 
having hands, use them not, and having 
muscles never feel the divine urge or 
want to fashion something of their own. 
I don’t care how you gratify that inborn 
desire to make something with your 
hands, but, in Heaven’s name, gratify it! 

Perhaps it is a garden, a workbench, a 
love for the paint brush, an itch to trim 
the hedges, swing golf clubs, feed and 
care for a dozen hens, a love for a sharp 
pocket-knife and a piece of wood to 
whittle, or a mania to take the old car 
apart on holidays and put it together 
again. Whatever it is, gratify this desire 
to do something with your hands, and 
you'll get greater fun than you have had 
for many a day. I’m giving a tip worth a 
million dollars to some men; yes, worth 
more than a million to any man who 
wonders what is the matter. with him, 
and his interest in life. 


SOME men hate running the lawn 
mower. That’s all right—we can’t 
all enjoy the same identical things. If we 
did, this old world would be decidedly 
unsafe. But I enjoy it; that is, when the 
mower is properly adjusted, well-oiled, 
and there’s a good lawn to mow. What a 
thrill it is to trim up that lawn, when it 
comes out as smooth as velvet! Of course, 
one gets hot at times and it is easy to 
think of many other things that wouldn’t 
be so hard just then, but if we listen to 
every siren that whispers in our ears we 
can never win Beauty to dwell at our 
doorstep. A good lawn is an achieve- 
ment, and there is something about a 
smooth, velvety strip of grass that quick- 
ens the pulse and brings that satisfaction 
that only a good piece of work well done, 
can. 


‘THs garden soil you pulverize between 
the fingers and smooth and pat out— 
have you thought about i? John Bur- 
roughs gives us this thought: 

“Tt is the kind of grist that improves 
with the keeping, and the more the meal- 
worms have worked in it, the better the 
bread. Indeed, until it has been eaten 
and digested by our faithful servitors, 
the vegetables, it does not make the loaf 
which is our staff of life. The more death 
has gone into it, the more life comes out 
of it; the more it is a cemetery, the more 
it becomes a nursery; the more the rocks 
perish, the more the fields flourish.” 

I cannot improve on Burroughs, but 
reading the above quotation should loosen 
a whole train of thought. In this clod 
which we crumble between thumb an 
forefinger, is the meeting place of Life 
and Death. Here they become as one. 
And here we cannot divide them. This 
we know: That we are all enriching the 
world, the mother soil, if only. by the 


granite we have digested and given back 
And we are richer today because millions 
of others have breathed their mite of life 
into the rocks for us. 


AN advertising price list came to my 
desk the other day. It was from a 
nursery house and en the cover I saw this 
statement: “Trees are friends.” I liked 
that so well that I hunted up a place to 
set out another tree on my lot. How 
many of us have stopped to think about 
it? How friendly are the trees! They 
make the landscape a picture; they hide 
the scars and gashes of Old Mother 
Earth; they cool and shade and protect 
the children of men; they give the timber 
and sinews that enable him to erect his 
buildings and homes to shelter his brood; 
they furnish heat and warmth against the 
cold; they even supply a very consider- 
able portion of his food; they help him 
tan and cure his leather; the fiber for 
some of his goods; the frame for even his 
lead pencils. “Trees are friends’”’ because 
they serve in a multitude of ways—and 
service, as someone has said, “‘is the rent 
you pay for the space you occupy.” 


GPEAKING of pools, Adrian J. Briggs, 
a Pittsburgh subscriber, writes: “If 
you take kindly to a little suggestion, 
try a few violets along the edge of your 
Is. Wouldn’t you enjoy your moonlit 
ours more this coming year if some of the 
evening-scented flowers were blooming 
alongside?” 

Thanks for this tip. I have already 
put some violets in the planting around 
the pool in accordance with this sugges- 
tion. But what have I done to make any 
reader think I would not “take kindly” 
to a suggestion? I hope there isn’t a single 
reader who feels the least bit timid about 
making , suggestions; this is YOUR 
magazine, not mine. Besides, I don’t pre 
tend to know anything for sure. Just s 
minute ago I forgot how to spell “ceme- 
tery” and had to look it up! We want sug- 
gestions. Pitch in any old time and don’t 
apologize, either. If it is something that 
the majority can use, we’ll pass it on as 
i as possible. That’s what we are here 

or. 


DAmMTY little Columbine, nestling 
in the perennial border, what a 
coquette you are! Tall and slender and 

ful as “sweet sixteen,” you dance 
yur dance in your own dainty carpet 
of feathery green. You are always neat 
and prim, and a wee bit old-fashioned for 
all your rouge and color. But your long, 
pointed coiffure, with your hair up ove? 
your ears, only makes us love the color of 
your cheeks the more! You bring us hints 


of our own youth 

and we, too, would e ; 
dance and laugh 

with you on your a 


feathery green 
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How to Build a Sundial 
P Continued from page 13 
state and find out from the cross lines in 
what latitude your city is. If the sundial 
were to be in Milwaukee, Wis., 
it will be found that the latitude is about 
43 degrees 3 minutes North. The three 
minutes may be discarded as immaterial 
and the angle of 43 degrees noted A dial 
made for Milwaukee will be for any 
place in the same latitude all round the 
world, independent of the longitude, so 
far as the drawing is concerned. 
The method of setting out an 
ordinary 4 org gyre dial is as bv 
On a sheet per some twelve by 
ighteen inches Tecibs a circle of the 
full size of the dial and about,half way 
down from the center towards the lower 
part of the circumference draw a hori- 
zontal line AB. Next draw two parallel 
vertical lines one on each side of the 
center, separated from each other b 
the thickness of the metal from whic 
it is proposed to make the gnomon or 
pointer of the dial and exactly perpen- 
dicular to AB at the point C set off the 
line CE, making the angle DCE equal 
to'the angle of latitude of the site. For 
Milwaukee this will be 43 degrees. The 
angle may be measured off by means of 
the protractor or may be accomplished 
as shown on the diagram. This e 
DCE also determines the outline of the 
gnomon as indicated by the dotted line. 


At any point F in CE erect a ge 
cular cutting CD in G. k off 
GK equal to GF. At G draw horizontal 
line HJ and at K the horizontal line LM. 
With center K and radius KG describe a 
quarter-circle. Divide this into six equal 
parts, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 and from K draw 
lines thru these points until they cut the 
line HJ in points 1’, 2’, 2’, 4’ and 5’. Lines 
drawn from the point C to these points 
will give the lines on the dial plate for the 
hours of one, two, three and so forth re- 
spectively. The hours of six will be on the 
horizontal line AB. The morning hours 
may be found by setting off corresponding 
lines on the opposite side as shown. These 
require only to be traced or projected 
across. The hours of seven and eight 
p. m. or of four and five a. m. if desired 
may be obtained by projecting across the 
lines of seven and eight a. m. and those of 
four and five p. m., respectively, to the 
other side of the dial. e quarter and 
half-hours should be marked off as shown 
by the dotted lines in the upper quarter- 
circle. The five-minute spaces may be 
divided accurately enough by the d 
alone. It will be seen that the morning 
hours are separated from those of the 
afternoon by a space equal to the thick- 
ness of the gnomon. This is to allow for 
the breadth of the shadow cast by the 
gnomon and the consequent change from 
one edge of the gnomon to the other. 
This now finishes the drawing of 
the dial and it may be traced down on 
the plate on which it is to be engraved. 
For the dial plate I would recommend 
slate as being easiest to cut and because 
of its lastin; ig qualities. The gnomon or 
pointer should be of brass or copper and 
should not be less than one-sixteenth of 
an inch in thickness so that it may not be 
readily bent. The gnomon should be 
fixed in the position shown, with its lower 
angle touching the line drawn from six 
a.m. to six p. m. and of course perpen- 
dicular to the dial plate. The junction 
may be made as shown on thé drawing or 
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That Fruit Tree at Home Will Bear Fruit and th: 
Foliage of Your Landscape Can Retain the 
Beauty of Spring 


Insure Life and full foliage for your shrubs, vines and plants. 

Increase the production of ors . poe pette oF garders. 

Destroy the insect life that the vitality of trees or ts 

WITH REED'S KALOS SECTA sna 
VERY Housewife knows that some invisible enemy destroys her pla 

but she has been at a loss to know ew to oveseuine it, a ae } ta 
of REED’S KALOSECTA it will be easy to grow beautiful plants, shrubs and trees. 
Unnatural color, leaves before maturity and parts of the subject dying are signs 
hes 


of infestation,—treat them w there is s a@ chance to save them from the clutc 
of the soil insect. 


Protect Your Trees—Shrubs Save Your Plants and Vegetables 


Use REED’S KALOSECTA No. 1 on all REED’S KALOSECTA No. 2 is for use 
shade trees, shrubs, vines and fruit trees on flowers, ferns, perennials and vegetables 
of a woody texture for eliminating Aphis such as tomatoes, cucumbers, lettuce and 
that suck the vitality from the roots, and many others. The root Aphis feeding on 
poison the subject. Many thousands of the roots of these plants cause a blight 
trees and shrubs are killed annually by this and eventually death. In the cucumber 
post —<. by. eo pee XA worm wg of the qeomntode sucks the roots and causes 

usands of other insec some 0 em swollen places on th 
being in the butterfly, beetle or wasp. state to blight. a Sa eee ee Se 
above the soil and live in the worm state 








In fern pots small Borers are found in- 
in the roots, where they continually feed on festing the ts cases 

the roots for from one to three years and of aon v ae ce sees coe 
are very destructive, 


Dealers and Agents Wanted | 
aTeEeet ace 
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Money Back Guarantee 


—_————— OT CD 


If your dealer cannot 
, supply order a trial 
can sufficient for treat- 
ing plants on the average 
\ “home grounds, $4.50. 
Trial can sufficient for 
“birdy shrubs, roses or 
large shade trees $3.50. 
United Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me____cans for 
treating plant roots for 


C which I enclose $_...~ 
| Send me_..__cans for 










UNITED CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Piro for any reason REED’S 
ECTA does not give satis- 





pOGSeese eeessece 














faction to the purchaser. trees and shrubs for 
. | Large Users which I enclose $_.... 
United Chemical Co. |" - 
General Offices: St. Louis, Mo. RE Agel ene aan > A oP a 


























No matter for what purpose you may need 
extra money, you can be sure of earning it by 
acting as our representative in your neighbor- 
hood. All or part time. No experience neces- 
sary.. Read what others have done. Hun- 
dreds of subscriptions expire this summer 
Many of these are yours for the asking. 


Clip and Mail The Coupon 


For complete information, terms and supplits; just 
out the attached coupon and mail, or you may use a 
postcard. No obligation is incurred. 








COUPON 


Better Homes and Gardens. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


_Gentlemen: Please tell me how to earn extra money 
this summer. 
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Perfect Edges for Your Lawn! 


At last —awonder- 
ful tool which makes 
it possible for even 
: ‘a child to give any 








ee is already a 








Write for ground- 
floor proposition Na 
now wv 


Keep your lawn-borders trim and 
clean-cut the quick, easy way. No 
more fussing with hoe and spade .or 
old-fashioned slow turf cutters. The 


Berry cuts and maintains the grass- 
edge smooth and & neat narrow drain- 
age groove — t up to the curbing or side- 
walk—allwith onesimple pulling motion. 


a SEND $2.50 

e will ship, charges prepaid. 
Positive seteheds satisfaction 
guarantee. Manufactured and dis- 
tributed under direction of 


ASSOCIATED COUNSELLORS 


Dept. HG, First National Bank Bidg. 
Chicago, U.S.A. 





























WHITESHOWERS 
LAWN SHOWER MAKER 


Here at last isa 
Lawn Shower 
Maker that reac 
es the corners. 


It waters 

ular areas, t 
makesa dew- 

like misty spray. 


Also fine for flow- 
er ers 


beda, b 
and hedges. 
Wealso make 


watering equip-. 
ment for Gai dens 
large and small. 








Write ie 
ol 
Gowe Sass me eontionas assembied, Scotch mist nossies. 


ters feet. Skids make it to 
move. > +t.—m finish. 
troit. Enclose 


Wa 
check. wi Boss amples nay bask quasenion 
WHITESHOWERS 


6452-7 ee 




















pA hedge trimming marvel“ 


“LITTLE WONDER” 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT, OFF. 


HEOGE TRIMMER 
(has lawn clipping attachment) 


Ask for circular of 

portable ric “a 
TR™sS 10 times faster than ban 4 theere—cnster 
and much more efficient. Thousands in use and 
hundreds — —y + ~~ its 
superiorit , 40- 
inch and 60-toch Dh blades: $20up. = 

clipping attachment $15 








DETCO MANUFACTURING co. 
O. Box 204 Oaks, Montg. Co., Pa. 
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in any other way which may occur to the 
builder. The dial plate must of course be 
set exactly level. It is best to set the 

estal with its sides parallel to the main 
ines of the walks or other adjacent 
objects, and to make the dial circular so 
that it may be revolved in the cavity 
on the top of the pedestal for ease in 
setting. 

The time of the sundial is not always 
the same as that of the clock. Standard 
time is taken on a ceftain meridian and 
of course at all places to the east..of that 
meridian the sundial will show noon 
before that of standard time, the dis- 
crepancy varying according to dis- 
tance. Thus for Milwaukee the central 
standard time is taken on the 90th merid- 
ian but Milwaukee being’‘on the 88th 
meridian the sun time would be eight 
minutes ahead of central standard time. 
That is to say the dial would be eight 
minutes fast. 

Besides this discrepancy there is an- 
other and more confusing one. The axis 
of the earth is not always in the same 
relation to the sun but swings so that 
the poles describe a long figure.eight. 
This again causes a variation between sun 
time and standard time, so that only on 
four days of the year do the dial and the 
clock agree. These days are April 15th, 
June 14th,, August 3lst and December 
24th. At other times the variation may 
run as high as fifteen minutes. 

Of course it is not necessary that such 
fine adjustment be made in setting the 
sundial unless it is to be scientifically 
accurate in which case a table showing 
the amount of variation at all periods 
of the year may be had. It is usually 
enough however if the dial is set with the 
clock preferably on one or other of the 
dates given as on these days the sun and 
the clock agree at the meridian. 





Our Better Camp Home 


Continued from page 9 


elaborate a meal as we could have had at 
home. The brave camp table fairly 
groaned under the strain of roast turkey— 
done in our wonderful camp stove oven— 
hot biscuits and gravy, hubbard squash, 
mashed potato, lettuce salad with Thou- 
sand Island dressing, cranberry sauce, 
ice cream and cake. No use to have any- 
thing less in camp than we like at a hotel 
or have at home. Here again the architect 
of our camping domicile exhibited his 
wisdom for he built into the body of the 
camping trailer a fine commissary, not 
forgetting such details as a fine refriger- 
ator, butler’s pantry, and kitchenette. 
From one day to another we carried on 
ice every kind of perishable food that 
fancy and healthy appetites happened to 
call for. Besides the refrigerator com- 
partment our trailer offered a spacious 
drawer for the bulk food. Ordinarily we 
carry very little canned food—certainly 
enough only for an ow —but there 
is room for stocking up a liberal supply 
if we like. 

Perhaps the most important feature of 
almost any kind of living quarters, and 
certainly the most important about a 
camp, is the arrangement of sleepin 
quarters. One may take a good deal 
of punishment thru the day time because 
his mind is occupied—he may sit on the 
camera, which somebody thoughtlessly 
‘sss in the driver’s seat, and. never 

ow it—but at night, tired as he may 
be, there are limits. The camping trailer 
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MYERS 


SELF-OILING ELECTRIC 


101 Orange St. 
Manufacturers, for more than fifty years, 


of Mery Pumos for Es r Seg, Dune, oe © f 








—slick ! 












[*, you like to doa good 
job of lawn edge trim- 
ming—dquick, you'll want 
an Imperial Trimmer as a 
playmate for your mower 


minutes : mee with this 
handy tool your 
— pas bare of — 












and $2.00 and we'll ship 
‘direct. 


BIT 4 SNAP COMPANY 
Dept.B BH-6 ,Racine,Wisconsin 
RROW CHI 


Ae gROW CHIX % 


Salerest st iy mt Chix 
D. ie FARROW ecenesinint 


Peoria, Ill., Des Moines. Iowa. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Indianapolis, Ind. 


CHICKS WITH PEP 


Ohio Accredited. Inspectors aut! 
trained by Poul. Deve. < Ohio State cm pine 
ational and other shows. High 


producers. Free hocks. 100 live Delite 
ery Guaranteed.” Thirteen breeds, og tree. 
HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY 


QUALITY Gide < 



























Chicks ¢ Fegs 


000 PURE BRED BREEDERS. gg 
‘ ng etratne. Incubate 2 000eee eggsdaily. Catalog 


ie Sates ponds. 
Chicks That Live 


Weandectes. Sax ede. 3 Beate aes Leghorns 


sm + DUCK LINGS 


ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, Box ‘‘@’, PHOKNIXVILLE, PA. 


Better Homes and Gardens is for sale at news 
stands, Pass the word on to your neighbors 
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offers just about the best sleeping quar- 
ters of any camp outfit, having two wide 
double spring beds a good deal like the 
ones where most of us have become accus- 
tomed to repose each night. Upon these 
beds are thick cotton mattresses and four 
pillows. With a few wool blankets, or 
possibly sleeping bags, one is equipped 
to sleep like the proverbial pigs in clover. 
On one trip last summer we made a de- 
luxe camp by placing our wide pneu- 
matic mattress upon the regular trailer 
bed. Sleep? well, as the lad says, “nothing 
else but!”’ 

Between the beds of this better camp 
home are convenient shelves for the 
toilet articles, and also a curtain partition 
so that two rooms are available with the 
privacy necessary when mixed ups 
are in the party. Over one’s head is an 
electric light bulb, supplied with current 
from the car battery. Upon the floor 
between the beds is a thick rug. A suit- 
case carries the night clothing and extras 
of all sorts and description. 

This is no brief for camping trailers, 
but it is a plain statement of facts for 
the consideration of those who want a 
better outfit for their motor vacations. In 
Mackinaw City, Michigan, we met a 
dentist from Muir, Michigan, pulling a 
camping trailer with four adults and two 
children in the happy party. In the Mil- 
waukee municipal camp we found, ours 
one night, four camping trailer users, a 
of them happy om 4 contented families. 
They rolled into camp, selected the site 
for spending the night—or perhaps a few 
days—and switched off the motor. Then 
without unhitching the trailer, in most 
cases, they opened a magic doorway and 
inside of five minutes stepped into the 
better home in camp. 

If one listens to a non-user of the camp- 
ing trailer he finds that this outfit is a 
terrible burden to the car, that it cannot 
be driven on city boulevards, cannot be 
backed up, will not follow the rear wheels 
of the automobile, and is a total failure. 
But ask the man who has pulled a trailer 
a few hundred miles, or better many 
thousands, and his smile will be convinc- 
ing proof of the real worth and stellar per- 
formance of the better camp home on two 
wheels. In Michigan last summer we 
pulled our trailer over sandy detours with 
our light four-cylinder sedan car without 
a single bit of hesitation or trouble any- 
where. On the hard surfaces and paved 
roads we made better time than without 
the trailer, the combined six wheels hold- 
ing to the road better than the car alone. 


CERTAINLY, fashion or not, campin 
trailers will never beas popularas 
autotents. The consideration of price, 
the added responsibility, and the driver’s 
ability are three considerations that will 
hold in check the universal popular a 
proval given to the closed body car. In 
fact unless one is a first-class driver he 
had better not consider the trailer at all— 
not because of any inherent evils bred in 
the trailer, but because the added weight, 
difference in momentum, braking opera- 
tion, application of power, and many 
other things enter in to complicate matters 
a bit. Some folks would never be happy 
in anything but a bungalow home, others 
want a more pretentious house with all the 
frills. The bungalow family will vacation 
with an autotent, very likely; while the 
sunparlor house with its huge fireplace 
and tile roof will call for a camping trailer 
with which to camp in the open places. 
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| st et po brings a wealth of 
new found color values to theliving 
porch, sun porch or sleeping porch. 

Broad ribbons of vertical color, hand- 
blocked on splints of linden wood, make 
these shades a delight to the eye, as 
well as a real comfort to the owner. 


All the patented Aerolux features are here—the 
“han: "* device, “‘side-glide”’, and ‘‘No 
whip”’ co: that hold the shade secure against 
flapping and noise. 

See the soft and pleasing color combinations in 


tan and nm, and green and French grey; and 
notice ele the full le ventilation that is 
possible from top to bottom. 


The Aeroshade Company 
2537 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 


[VENTILATE FROM 








Write for 
Free Book in colors “* Better Porches”* 
Ask r department store or furniture 


ler for Verticolor—the new type 
Aerolux Porch Shade. 


TOP TO BOTTOM |] 














Beautiful Dinnerset Giben 


This fine 25-piece dinnerset is made of extra good quality English and domes- 


tic clay. It a fine finish and is 


in shipment. The set consists of dishes as follows: 


Six large Plates 
Six Sauce Dishes 


One meat platter 
Each dish is decorated with two beautiful floral design medallions as shown. 


A gold band is placed around the edge. 
warranted to aaee, 


. al subscriptions to Better Homes and 
years $1; 3 years $1.50. 
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242 Success Building 


You can easily and quickly earn one of them. 


Our Offer: Reward No. 148, Dinnerset, given express paid, for new or renew- 
, lon: Gardens amounting to only $7. Your 
‘ own subscription may be included. Subscription rates are: 1 year 60c; 2 


ranteed against cracking or breaking 
Six Saucers 
Six Cups 


Here is a neat, serviceable dinnerset, 


Des Moines, loa 














Read all of Better Homes and Gardens adverti 





ts. They are guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


cAn easy way to 
make better 





F phd pared can now make delicious jam 
and jelly. No more guess-work or 
failures. Only one minute’s boiling is re- 
quired. This new method is as simple and 
as accurate as “two and two make four.” 


Success used to depend entirely upon the 
presence in the fruits of a substance called 
pectin. Some fruits contained little or 
none; others contained a lot when green, 
but the quantity always decreased as the 
fruits ripened. That’s why under-ripe fruit 
had to be used—why there were so many 
failures and no two batches were alike. 


Now you can be sure of perfect jams 
and jellies every time. A way has been 
found to separate, refine and concentrate 
the jelly-forming property of fruit, so it 
can be used with any fruit to make the 
best jam or jelly you ever tasted—quickly, 
easily and economically. This product, called 
Certo (Surejell) is simply concentrated 
liquid pectin, made entirely from fruit. 


Makes One-Half More Jam or Jelly 
with Better Color and Flavor 


Boiling only one minute with Certo 
saves the juice with all its bright color and 
delicious flavor. By the old long boiling 
method one-half the juice was boiled away, 
the color was darkened and the flavor 
escaped. More sugar is used with Cerro 
simply to jell the juice which formerly was 
boiled away. 


Cento is sold by all grocers and a recipe 
book is attached to each bottle. Get a 
bottle or two and some berries today. 
Start this fascinating method of making 
all jams and jellies. Fill 
your shelves now while 
fresh fruits are here. 


Free Trial Bottle 

Let us send you a free 
trial bottle of Czrto— 
enough to make 10 large 
glasses of strawberry 
jam. To help pay postage 
and packing cost, send 
10c in stamps or money. 
Use coupon below. 

















Mail This Coupon Today! 
Dovuctas-Pectin CorPorATION, 
909-D Granite Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


Please send me postpaid a free trial 
half-size bottle of Cerro with recipe book. 
I enclose 10c in stamps (or coin). 


My name 





My address 
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Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens readers 


Head fchoows pom ppeho ng he 
unpubli recipes. We will pay for every one used. 
Cherry Cup Cake 250 degrees, basting with the liquid for 
4 OO 1 teaspoonful of baking two or three hours. Then cover the ham 
oc tececnimadas ~~ oP all over to the depth of one inch with 
cupful of ripe cherry 
144 cupfuls of flour preserves coarse brown sugar, press firmly, and 


Beat the eggs into the melted butter, 
add flour sifted with baking powder, then 
add the cherries and bake for fifty minutes 
in a moderate oven (300 degrees) or until 
brown and well done.—I. K., Ohio. 


Macaroni Vegetarian Salad 
1% ne y of diced 3 hard cooked eggs 
cooked macaroni 2 diced tomatoes, peeled 
1 cupful of diced celery cupful cheese 


% cupful of peas oiled dressing 
4 — of minced car- Lettuce 
ro 


Combine macaroni, vegetables (except 
the tomato), cheese and two of the eggs, 
sliced. Mix lightly with the dressing to 
moisten; add the tomato just before 
serving. Serve on a bed of lettuce with 
a garnish of extra dressing and the third 
egg, sliced.—Mrs. E. R. M., Nebraska, 

Brown Bread 


1 cupful of corn meal % cupful of brown 
1 cupful of white flour omens 

1 cupful of am flour % cupful of molasses 
1 teaspoonful of salt 2 cupfuls of buttermilk 
1 teaspoonful of soda 4 box raisins 


Sift soda, salt, meal and white flour; 
add graham flour without sifting; add 
raisins, sugar, molasses and buttermilk, 
and beat thoroly. Put into four one- 
pound baking powder cans, each being 
about one-half full, and steam three 
hours. Brown in a slow oven about five 
minutes before removing from cans. Each 
can will be full when ee -2th M. B., 
Kentucky. 

Apple Royal 


Y% pound of marshmallows 
\% cupful of ———— sugar 


3% cupful of boiling water 

Pare and core large, well-shaped 
apples. Fill the center with marsh- 
mallows and bake in a sauce made by 
cooking together the above-named in- 
gredients in a double boiler until smooth. 
When done, roll in shredded cocoanut 
and serve cold in sherbet glasses with 
grape juice. Place a marshmallow upon 
the top of each.—A. L. P., Maryland. 


Fresh Carrot Salad 
4 -cupful of leftover 


piece of cooked 
meat 

Peel carrots and onion. Grind all in- 
gredients, including the peas or meat. 
Arrange crisp, fresh lettuce on individual 
plates, mix chopped salad with a table- 
spoonful of dressing, then place amount 
desired on each plate of lettuce. Serve 
with dressing and if desired, chili sauce.— 
R. W. C., Florida. 

Baked Ham 


Cover ham with cold water and simmer 
gently just long enough to loosen the 
skin so that it can be pulled off. This 
will take two or three ions, according 
to the size of your ham. When skinned 
put in a dripping pan in the oven and 
pour over it a cupful of vinegar and one 
of hot water in which) is dissolved one 
teaspoonful of mustard. Bake slowly, at 


14 a medium-sized onion 
1 stalk of celery 


do not baste again until the sugar has 
formed a thick crust, which it will soon 
do in a slow oven. Let it remain in a full 
hour after covering with sugar, until it 
becomes a rich golden brown. Then 
drain from the liquid and put on a dish to 
cool. When cool but not cold, press by 
turning another flat dish over it, with a 
weight on it. The pressing makes it firm 
for sandwiches or slicing. 

This recipe is taken out of my cook 
book given my mother forty-five years 
ago and handed down to me.—Mrs. W.E., 
Tennessee. 

Cornflake Custard 

a milk on 

% cupful of sugar Vanilla 

Scald milk and let cool slightly. Add 
eggs beaten with sugar. Add cornflakes, 
salt and vanilla, and bake as an ordinary 
custard, in a slow oven (250 degrees).— 
Mrs. J. P., Indiana. 

Stuffed Prunes 


Take soft prunes, do not wash or soak, 
but rub with a coarse towel. Remove the 
pits carefully. In half of a marshmallow 
enclose a pecan nut or half of a walnut. 
Put these in the place of the pits. Close 
the opening and roll the prunes in pow- 
dered sugar. Line a box with waxed 
paper and put prunes in it, cover tight 
and they will keep for weeks.—Mrs. J. B., 
Oklahoma. 

Luncheon Dish 

Cut six slices of bacon in one-half inch 
pieces and fry until brown. Add one can 
of corn. When it bubbles, add three eggs, 
beaten slightly. Use spatula for stirring. 
(A gs 4 camping dish).—Mrs. R. 
B. R., N¢ D. 


Crab Meat Loaf 
1 can of crab meat 1 beaten 
3 crackers % capital of wilt 
Salt to taste 


Mix in order given, put into a small 
greased pail and steam one hour. Serve 
with creamed peas poured over it.—Mrs. 
W. H. L., Mass. 

Jellied Salmon Loaf 

1 toMiapoute ¢ flour 1 teaspoonful of white 

: Panes ome : 1 tablespoonful of lem- 

Picea sheds”: tonya 

1 eupful of water 1 can of red salmon 

2 tablespoonfuls of gelatine 

Blend flour, mustard, pepper and salt 
with three-fourths of a cupful of water. 
Add the well-beaten egg. Pour into a 
double boiler and cook until thick. Dis- 
solve the gelatine in the remaining fourth 
of a cupful of water. Add to it the hot 
mixture in double boiler. 

Remove from fire and oe —_ the 
cho green pepper, and the salmon, 
ace eh Place in a mold and set directly 
on ice to become firm. When cold, turn 
out on a platter and garnish with lemon 
and parsley.—Mrs, C, W., Michigan. 
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Open Fruit Jars 
Quickly-Easily 


A slight pull on the ears of the Presto 
Jar Ring lets the air in, and caps 
come off easily no matter how tight- 
ly sealed. 


Cupples 
Presto 


MAGIC OPENER 
JAR RINGS 


They cost no more than the ordinary 
rings that lack the Presto feature— 
the biggest jar ring improvement ever 
made. For cold pack, water bath, 
steam pressure and hot pack canning. 


Send Us 30 cents for 3 Dozen 


If your dealer has no Presto Rings in 
stock, write us today. Upon receipt 
of 30 fi in stamps or money order and 
your dealer’s name, we will prompt- 
ly mail you three 
dozen Presto Rings 
postpaid. Dept. E-1. 


CUPPLES COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
SAINT LOUIS,U.S.A. 








Certain success with 


JELLIES “JAMS 
PRESERVES 
Bic 


Everything you want to know about 
Jelly Making, Preserving and Pick- 

ling clearly told in one book. Amaz- 
ingly simple directions. Every step 
so fully explained in words and pic- 

tures that you just can’t go wrong. 
57 new proved recipes. Price only 
506. “Or cond aute #1 and we'll send 
you three 50c¢ 

(2) Canning and Drving, and. (2 

2) Cann ; 
Fruit and Bolt bamain — . 


WOMAN'S eSTEVETS. Dept. 813-T, Scranton. Pa. 
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Better Homes and Gardens 


Spring pee 
3 eggs eupful of flour 
3 tablespoonfuls of lem- : teanpoonful of baking 


E>. ER s.r 


Beat the yolks of the eggs till light; add 
lemon juice and beat in sugar gradually. 
Stir in dry ingredients and fold in the egg 
whites which have been beaten until 
dry. Bake in two layers in moderate 
oven (300 degrees). For the filling, take 
two teaspoonfuls of gelatine, one-quarter 
cupful of cold water; one pint of red 
rhubarb cut in small pieces and cooked, 
one cupful of sugar, juice and grated rind 
of one orange. Serve cold with a fluff of 
whipped cream atop each piece.—J. W., 
Iowa. 

An Egg Cutlet 
Ps enepoonful of erated i ae emt = 
1% cupfuls of heavy 
i y= « a of white sauce 
chopped parsley 

The white sauce is made of one cupful 
of milk, four tablespoonfuls of flour, one 
tablespoonful of butter, combined in the 
usual way and cooked until thick. To 
this add the chopped egg and seasoning. 
Cool and shape into balls or patties, dip 
in beaten egg, roll in crumbs, and fry in 
butter until brown. 

These patties may be made in the 
morning, and after being rolled in crumbs, 
be put in the refrigerator where they will 
be ready for the supper that must be 
cooked in a hurry.—Mrs. R. B. O., Wis. 


Grape Ale 
1 quart of grape juice 1 quart of ginger ale 
\% cupful of maraschino sirup to taste 
cherries cut 
Mix, chill and serve with cracked ice.— 


G. H., lowa. 
Ribbon Sandwich 
First mizture—Equal quantities of raisins and nuts 
mixed with mayonnaise. 
Second mizture—Cream cheese and pimento 
blended and mixed with mayonnaise. 
Third mizture—Cream cheese and stuffed olives 
with mayonnaise. 
Slice and cut crust from one loaf of 
bread and slice lengthwise into 
ees equal slices. Spread the above- 
named fillings on three slices of the 
bread, and place the fourth slice on top. 
Wrap i in a p towel and let stand for 
one hour. Slice the desired thickness with 
a sharp knife.—Mrs. E. F. R., N.C. 


Orange iecechan, 
2 oranges 2 lemons 

Cut fruit up fine, taking out seeds and 
using the entire fruit. Measure three cup- 
fuls of water to one cupful of the cut pulp. 
Pour over the fruit and let stand over- 
night. This softens and breaks up the 
pectin in the white inner rind of the 
fruit. On the second day put the fruit 
and water on the stove and bring to a 
boil. Boil for ten minutes. Take off and 
let stand overnight again. On the third 
day measure one cupful of sugar to one 

ful of juice and pulp. Boil until it 
jellies, pour into jelly glasses and when 


cool, seal with mel paraffin.—Mrs. 
L. H., Calif. 
Molasses Cake 
1 cupful of sugar 


1 cupful of molasses 

1 cupful of sweet milk, and butter size of an egg, or 

: cupful of f evaporated milk 

1 teaspoonful o 

2% cupfuls of bg 

Mix in order given and bakein a moder- 
ate oven (300 degrees). This is good when 
iced with confectioners’ sugar to which a 
large spoonful of peanut butter is added. 
Mix with melted butter to make a smooth 
frosting.—M. G., New York. 





When you want 
extra help with 
the wash—noth- 


ing can take the 
place of Fels-Naptha 


Not only soap—but soap and naptha 








Get Rid of 







puleseehs 


Better than cedar chests 
—at a third of the cost. 
Make sure all your clothes 
are a ew safe against 
moths with 


Fxo Tex 


WADI eaocor 


Ee 


my 5 ft. high. Small cost. Holds 15 garments, 
each on hanger, straight, ready to wear. It’s neat 
appearing, substanti compact, easily accessible. 
Paper with Moth Exterminator—not only keeps out 
but KILLS moths and other insects. Coats removed 
odorless and unwrinkled. Shipped fiat. Quickly as- 
sembled without tools. Write forfree Pro Tex folder. 

Dealers and Salesmen write 

for interesting Sales Plan. 


J. F. Friedel Co., 213-21 Wallace, Syracuse, N. Y. 
ES 














Beautify Your Back Yard. 


Hill Champion Clothes Dryer will provide a way to 

eliminate u htly clothes posts and give you the most 

e Ticient means of outdoor clothes arying. Revolves 

in the breeze. 1 Top — like umbrella and is easily re- 

moved when not in use. From one position you can 
peach 150 feet of line. A aworties con venience. 
us tell you all about it. Ask for folder B. 

















HILL DRYER COMPANY 
59 Central Street Worcester, Mass. 
The New Freely-Lathering 


icura 
saving Stick 


For Tender Faces 
EMOLLIENT MEDICINAL ANTISEPTIC 




















IN ATTRACTIVE HOMES 


Pictures are displayed without 
showing ugly wires when you use 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads - _ Steel Points 








M 4 
“The flanger with the Twist’’ 


10c Pkts. Everywhere 


MOORK PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 











OE rainy day years ago, I spent a few minutes 
talking to a shoemaker, as he pegged away at his 
shoes. This man was a thinker and like the owls, he 
was far wiser than most people believed. ‘There is a 
great satisfaction,” he said, “in working with your 
hands. You see your work before you, and peg by peg 
you finish it. Each piece undertaken brings its little 
reward when you have laid it aside, having done the 
best by it you know how. Not the ‘little reward’ in 
money, but the ‘little reward’ that comes from the 
knowledge of having done your best. Every man who 
works knows something about that feeling which comes 
when a day draws to a close after you have done a real 
day’s work. It overshadows all financial reward. Young 
man, do your work, whatever it may be, so that you 
know that real satisfaction each day!” 








It is not given most of us to do our work so well that 
we can enjoy this inner satisfaction in it, day by day. 
But we can try, and in the trying we make headway 
upstream. against the current of life. Gardeners and 
homemakers know something of it; it is the divine 
reward for achievement, for attempted growth. Each 
flower that is planted, each hour that is lived in the 
home, is aiding you, peg by peg, to better each day. I 
find the thought ‘worthwhile in the day’s work, only 
at the office it is “page by page’’ to give you a better 
vision of what your home can be, and at home, it is 
“neg by peg’’ to try, as I can, to make that home a little 
more truly mine. We need more of this day by day 
living, and not so much of the feverish desire to live it 
in lumps and snatches. 


BETTER Homes and Gardens is interested in every- 
thing that affects the American home. We are 
not only interested in the kind of a home you have, 
the material conveniences in that home, or the garden 
surrounding it. These are only accessories making 
possible a better quality of living in that home. We 
want to see this better quality of living, and we also 
want to see to it that.it is possible for every freeholder 
to live his life in his own home, free from danger. We 
want to make the world safe for homes. We are, there- 
fore, interested in everything that might threaten the 
integrity of that home, whether it be improper ventila- 
tion, unsanitary conditions, or a false philosophy. Next 
month, Dr. Sherwood Eddy, world-famous “engineer 
of men,” in an interview discusses “If Your Home 
Would Be Truly Secure.” Dr. Eddy discusses in a 
comprehensive way some of the forces which consti- 
tute a danger to your home and mine. It is one of the 
outstanding features of the year. 


MAY readers have thought that due to the in- 
creased number of pages during the current year 
over last year, we were departing from our old helpful- 
ness in gardening and our interest in gardening, because 
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there has been an increase in homemaking and 
home-building material. This is not true. All of our 
garden features remain and we have actually increased 
the number of gardening articles. Bringing up the home- 
making pages has given us better balance all the way 
thru. We cannot neglect the home; it stands in the 
background of every garden, at the end of every garden 
path. A well-ordered garden is out of place where 
indifferent attention is given to the home. This is not 
a garden magazine, but a home and garden magazine. 
And we feel sure that the helpfulness you have found 
in our garden pages in the past will also be found in the 
home pages. There is something in each issue to serve 
every reader, regardless of means. 


N Ohio subscriber, George W. Collins, writes: 
“Permit me to say your last issue is a prize. Never 
before in the history of magazines has there been any- 
thing to compare with it. You are to be congratulated 
on the many interesting articles that have reached so 
many families. I get as much good out of the advertise- 
ments as I do the rest of it. Your article on ‘Roses In 
The Garden’ is worth five dollars to anyone that cares 
for flowers. Keep up the work—I wouldn’t be 
without Better Homes and Gardens for anything.” 
Mrs. Harold Whitton, a Connecticut subscriber, says: 
“We talk about and show Better Homes and Gardens 
to everyone we come in contact with.” 





ie is a real pleasure to me to know that so many of 
you have enjoyed “Homes of Famous Americans.” 
Several times since they were introduced in the maga- 
zine, I have been on the point of dropping them for 
something else, but each time a letter or two has come 
in which seemed to indicate that the articles still 
interested you. The story of John Marshall’s home this 
issue is the thirtieth article which has appeared without 
the break of a single issue. I have a number on hand. 
Shall we stop now and use the space for something else? 


N March we answered over 5,300 letters from sub- 
scribers here in the editorial department, where 
specific service was rendered the reader. They included 
answers to a wide range of questions from where to buy 
paint spraying machines, and pruning and gardening 
tips, to the choice of houseplans, building materials 
and decorating the new home. We help hundreds of 
cooks with cooking problems; we have helped hundreds 
build a real lawn or garden, or lay a new roof, or build 
a new garage or insulate the old one. We are here to 
serve you to the limit of our ability. What can we do 
for you? Remember, all it costs is a letter and that 
“when in doubt,” write Better Homes 
and Gardens. We can answer your 
question, if it can be answered. But ’ 
write us, anyway; we like to chat! 

















